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^ > PREFACE ' 

In T976, the U.,S. Departments of Commerce and Labor *' 
fynded' the establishment and support of Work-Educat^-on 
Consortium and Community Education and Work Councils across 
the nation through contracts with the National Manpower 
Institute (21 sites) , the American Association of Community 
and Junior .Colleges (6 sit-es) , the National* Alliance of 
Businessmen and U. S. Chamber of ^Commerce (various sites)^ . 
and the State of New Jersey. 'i 

In preparation ♦for the evaluation of, and ^ research^on , 
-these efforts, the National Institute of Education commissioned 
thrpe papers on the use of Community Education and Work ' ^ 

Councils as ways to improve 'school to work and work to school 
transitions for youth ^and a'dults. These papers served as 
the focus of ah NIE-sponsTored conf ereJic,e , held in order to 
help the NIE design coufncil-related research and evaluation 
activities. - . . , " ' 

The present volume begins with^ a paper by Paul E* Barton 
which elaborates the idea of councils comprised of business,, 
industry, . education, labor and otl;ier key community personnel 
and institutions. , The paper also discusses the evolving 
Community Education and Work Council effort apd' describes the 
operational criteria usfed to Identify cdllabo'rative processes 
for inclusion in the DOL/NMI Cofnmunity Work-Education 
Consortium pilot program effort*. Finally^ a set of hypotheses 
is presented 'which delineates the outcomes expected from 
Councilrtype collaborative processes; and information require- 
ments are specified which ar^ needed in order to test the 
hypotheses. . . * V 

The second paper, by Sue B. BobrowV presents an analysis' - 
of the implications of the developmental characteristics of 
youth/f or Commujiity Education* ajid'Work Councils and the career 
education programs they might be expected to sponsor. The 
ai\alysis was undertaken in order to decide whether or not to 
evaluate coui^cils and, if so, what outcoiriSs councils might 
^)e expected to effect. Selected career edifcation assumptions^ 
about youth* ^e.g., high un^ployme/it and inadequate 
wbrk-social4zation) are questioned. The implications for 
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Community. Education and Work Councils and career education 
programs in affecting youth school-to-work transitions are 
analyzed and discussed in detail. Finally, those 
council-abased program activities which can be expected to 
effect youth< transitions from* school to work are outlined. 

The final paper, by John J. Walsh, identifies the crucial ^ 
issues pertaining to establishment of Community Education and 
Work Councils. Categories of past and current cpuncfl efforts 
in improving school- to-work transitions are established, 
and tiie outcsomes and problems associated with each type of 
council are presented. Next, discussion on the major ideas 
and assumptions underlying the establishment of the prpp^osed 
Community Education and Work - Councils is presented. 
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r. ^ COMMUNITY COUNCILS AND THE TRANSITION^ 
BETWEEN EDUCATION AND WORK . 

By Paul E. Barton 
• Senior Consultant 
^ National Manpower Institute 
Washington, D-. C.. 



1 . INTRODUCTION 



The basic purpose of this paper is to elaborate the idea 
of Councils composed of business, ^ducation, labor and other * 
key individuals and community institutions to a degree' that 
will lay a basis for further work to test this approach to 
education/work transitions systematically. It is not, in 
itself, an attempt to* develop an experimental or evaluation • 
methodology. Instead, its purpose is to provide a resource 
that can be usQd by others to suggest and develop alternative 
approaches to enlarging knowledge about the effectiveness of . 
collabprative approaches at the community level. It .encom- ^ 
passes the youth transition from education, and, more briefly, 
the adult transition at various points from work to eduqation. 

The Youth' and 'Adult sections of the paper start with a- 
summarization of knowledge abo.ut barriers .in- transitions . 
This svmmiary of what is known about these barriers is Jj'art of a * 
larger body of analysis by this author and his associates at 
the National Manpower Institute,^ and also extracts from ' 
Bridging the Gap , written by the College Entrance Examination • 
Board and funded by the National Institute df Education. 
While it is from such analyses of the existing transition 
process- that the approach of Councils derives, there are 
alternative or complementary programinatic responses that could 
be drawn f rom^ the same analysis. These will be commented on. 
Since this paper is about the Council approach; it will move 
quickly to an exposition of that alternative , /-including the 
explanation of the concept and the definitid/1 of * Councils or 
community collaboratjsve processes. 
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The state of the art will be siommarized, recognizing that 
no systematic study has been made of t,he -usually 'fragmentary 
ventures now underway and that operational practice is under 
evolution -at the present time in jthe form of a pilot ef fort^ 
launched by the federa 1^ government . This pilot effort will* 
be described in some detail' because it may be an opportunity 
for the undertaking of more long range evaluation and ^develop- 
ment efforts'. A survey of existing Council efforts through 
site Visits and systematic data collection 'was not provided 
'for in the commissioning of- this .paper . Included in the 
description of this evolving effort is the operational criteria 
used to identify collaborative processes for inclusion in the 
pilot effort, although these should in no way be regardecj as" 
official in the conduct of that pilot program.* 

Finally, a set of hypotheses will be -presented as to the 
outcomes expected from Council-type collaborative processes 
at the community level, and' the information requirements speci- 
fied that would enable the testing of these hypotheses. There 
will be divergence of opinion, about what is here specified, 
but, hopefully, this will provoke the kind of discussion which ^ 
will further systematic analysis. 

. While.a somewhat parallel organization ite us'^ed for the 
adult section, there is the recognit^ion that practice here 'is 
even further bely^nd than what is discussed and underway on the 
youth side. Therefore, this section will be correspondingly 
shorter. 
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* The author does i?o't have operational responsibility 'for the 
portion of the pi-i^t^ografn ' being qarried out by the National 
Manpower Institute/^^ 
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2 . YOUTH 



The period of life discussed here is^roughly age 14 to 20. 
While all youth of this age may fall within the scope of 
Council activities/ there is particular (a^kttMDugh not exclusive) 
concern for those not ef f ecting ^their transition through the 
four^year college route, and even more particularly those not 
traveling the route- of professional" degrees. While the young 
^ people t© which this paper atoplies differ considerably in terms 
of the ease with which* they^ove from adolescence to economic 

adulthood achieve "occupational establishment" in 

Marcia Freedman's phrase^ ^the institutions and inter-^ 

• institutional processes with which this paper deals affect 
(or ere involved with) all yout.b in this broad category. 

Youth transition is addressed from the standpoiivt of 
improving access to roles which' aid in occupational* maturation. 
It is not intended as a treatment approach geared pnly to a 
subset of youth labeled "disadvantaged" or "minority," It is . 
assumed, or here posiied, that the most viable approach is 
to increas^e opportunities for occupational maturation , and 
that those most in need will benefit disproportionately 'that 

' treatment .efforts designed solely for a deprived segment will 
'have self-defeating features, arid that political realities' 

. dictate 'the organization of a larger constituency of benefit 
cia^ries in order to achieve the actions that will help those 
most in, nfeed . 

A> ^ The Transition to Work Ptoblem 

^ 4 

The observations which lead t6 the conclusion that some 
new ef fqri: is needed were such as strongly- to suggest that 
•present arrangements for the' youth transition — for a large 
segment of youth — were not af fording . the^ opportunities that 
we are, capable of. Such observation *of . the existing sit]aati/5n 
leads to a conclusion that; changes were desirable. Thus, a 
detailing of these observations is a-critical link to a con- 
clusion that -qhang^e is needed, and to a ^rm of change embodied 
in Councils and co^llaborative processes . 
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While there is no complete independent analysis of 
youth transition experiences within the confines of this 
paper , the central, conclusions and facts can be set^.-^rth. 
Then they will be related to alternative courses of action 
and the choice of a process approarch embodied in Councils^ 
and involving collaboration among in^stitutions and sectors. , 
at the community level. 

o There is ah age"* gap between' high school certifi - 
' cation at 17 or 19 and hiring for regular adult 



jobs at age 



2 0, or 



21. 




Youth do work both during school. and immediately . 
after leaving school i'n what can be loosely 
termed "youth jobs.'" These jobs likely have value, 
h\it the fapt that a market has developed for youth ' 
labor excluded from regular entry levei employment 
does not=^ remove the fact of a 'delay in the transition 
rocess that is known to 'be avoidable by virtue of 
experience of the firms that do hire them, and . 
Qoperat3^e education programs (among others) 
±hat l:>^:ovide f or earlier and gradual transition.^ 

The results of ^ surveys pf employer hiring practipe^ 
~~' an "age gap" gtre supported by analysis of 



natybre of jobs youth do hold. 



The /^xistenc 
ba^d on age' 
opcupa,tions 
ults with 
the relev^c 
certifies 
cjif f eranc 
ket achiev 
school gra^du 



e of a separate market yo^th labpr', 

alon^, shows up in the comparisons of 
held by teenager^fe witijji those held Ipy 
the ^ame edircation^ Achievement . -Also,' 
e' of age before 21% as compared with 
p, shows up 'in research that finds little 

olding age constant) the labor mar- 
ents of high' 'school dropout^ and high 
ates . ^ 1 ' * . 



o These "youth jobs", during schoolin 
almost entirely by» the' yoath thems 
ad^?^anta^^e is taken of the op^ortun 




are arranged 
s , an4 little 



for a develop - 
mental integration of^. education and experience ." 

The fact**that youth' wa*nt work experience while in 
school, but that it is almost entirely a^ matter they 
arrange through "friends' and relatives" demonstrates 
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both a desire to work on the part of the youth and 
that the opportunity is there to integrate work more 
closely with Education. 

o There is very little useful occupational information 
available that is relevant .to local job markets for 

' use by students, counselors ^ teachers and curriculum 
planners . . . ■ ' 

The Occupg^tional Outlook Handbook remains, in most 
settlings, th^ primary resource and is' largely limited 
to nationwide information. The start made on collecting 
"job vacancy" statistics -has been abandoned. TheK^eX 
is seldom a complete inventory of local training / 
facilities and opporjtunities available. Youth have 
lilnited information about occupations, though some 

^ ^research shows that those who know more fare better, 
fhere is inadequate research on the- role better * 

' informaticm would. play in the transition from ^school ^ 

to^work., The new computerized job inforrtiatlon and 
.counseling Systems are handicapped by a lack of 
available good, information 

o While there is growing acceptance of the value of 

experienpe opportunities related to classroom education , 
there are relatively * few s'uch opportunities . ~ - 

^ " ^* , • ■* 

While some fine models exist around the country, the 
planned interchange of experience and education is 
neither large nor rapidly growing at the level of 
secondary education. Cooperative Education programs , 
are still sm§ll in numbei- and federally financed ^ 
vjork experience programs are largely for income main/ 
tenance witlj the jobs primari-ly within ,the School 
system itself. Scriool, employer and uriion partici- 
.p'ation is lacking in expanding exp^ience opportunities • 
Some form of local public service or "Community 
Internships*' v/ill be required in most communities to 
supplement opportunities in the private sector.' 
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o Placement services to .in-school and graduating 
students, with follow-up -to see how things worke 
out,' IS practically non-existent , 

' The services of the Public B^ployment Service to 

in-school and graduating youth have been on the decline 
since 1964. (Only one. percent of the "Class of 1972" 
was fpund by the Office of Education's survey to have 
gotten jobs through the Emplpyment Service.) 
Schools do little ^placement, although there are 
several working school models. The stimulus intended ^ 
to placement under the Higher Education Amendments of 
1972 never really took place. There a.re exceptipns , 
particularly in good .vocational education schools 
where counselors and individual teachers work to fir^d 
jolDs for graduates. S 

o Counseling services , particularly for those who do 
not end up going to college, are in short supply r and 
the professionals engaged in providng such services 
, are frequently not well informed about the work world '. 

There is an inadequacy in the numbers of counselors, 
in the certification arrangements which^creen .out 
n9n-teachers, in the nature of counselor j5reparation , 
in the non-counseling uses to which existing counselors 
are put, and in ' the 'harnessing of resources at large 
in the community. There are, again, numerous models 
for doing it better, and a consciousness on the part 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association in ^ 
getting things on a better track, through seeking a ' 
broader counseling base in federal legislation* 

< 

o Laws relating to youth employment- are overla pping and 
not well understood by youth, parents, ^school 

offac-ia-l-s> and employers, creating a barrier to work 

experience programs and" youth employment . 

There are both s^te and federal "child labor" laws • 
that affect youth under 19. .Field work has established 
that there is considerable confusion among employers . 
about what these law's permit and prohibit, and 'that 
the possibilities of an employer making a mistake in 
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hiring has 'resulted in excluding youth because of 
disadvantages that might result under Workmen's 
Compensation and other laws.^^ 

Therfe are a variety of regulations and practices 

that inhibit the broadening of education bey-Ond 

the classroom ^ ' > 

These range from the way "school attendance" is 
• reported for financial aid to the schools which might 
not include a day in the "experience" phase of 
education, inflexibilities in class scheduling that 
inhibit a variety of possible work experience I 
linkages to regular employing institutions, and ^ 
"work permit" arrangements usually administered by 
the schools. ' / 

While there are important exceptions, the question of 
how much actual job skill training should be conducted 
in the public classroom has been decided on pedagogical 
grounds, or historical. precedent, rather than a care- 
ful relating of public efforts to employer hiding 
and training practices, and to private schools that 
provide skill training . ^, 

Employer hiring and training practices vary from 
- community to community and ind,ustry too, and also 
change over time. Yet decisions made about public- 
school skill training tend to remain in' effect for 
very long periods of- time, and not be geared to actual 
employer behavior. Little effort is made to integrate 
private school training and public classroom training 
in ways that would minimize the need for punlic 
classroom training through cooperative arrangements. 



These are some of the major disjunctures in tAe movement 
of youth into economic adulthood. In ,some cases, direct evi-' 
-dence is cited-, such as employer hiring practices toward 
persons under 21 and the- "youth job" labor market th^t 
exists below that age. .In other instances, the absence of 
linking mechanisms, such as any placement assistance to 
graduating high school students,- is cited with the implicit 
ass\ijnption that the transition would be smoother, and the 
youth- job match a better one, if such mechanisms were present. 
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B. Alternatives to Approaching the Problem \ 

The elements of a successful transition are many, and the 
locus of responsibility varied. There are questions about 
which particula:p problem area accounts for the largest share 
of present difficulties, and there are different approaches* 
to any one of them. To further confuse the development of . 
^•policy, different youth experience these barriers differen- 
tially, and single approaches' are likely selective as to the 
youth who are affected. 

There are a number of^ components 'to an improvement effort 
that might be looked upon as experimental models^ and within 
the components, there are alternative approaches which would 
warrant comparison. In these terms of substantive actions, 
there' are a number of current efforts that are promising and 
need close attention, such as: 

- Experieiick Based Career Education which is being t 
extended by NIE and OE, and other education/experience 
programs; . ' * 

- New statewide computer and occupational information 
systems being piloted by the Department of Labor; 

- Experimental school placement services being 
evaluated' in. .. for one example .. .Pennsylvania 
in three sites; 

~ Several instances of community^ resource inventories 
to^be used in occupational .counseling; and 

\ ~ 'Curriculum reforms instituted ^ under Career ^Education. 

In addition to recommending broad collaborati^^e processes 
througj^; Council a number of programmatic approach^ 

which need' trial such as: : ' 

c Community employment counseling services which 
draw on all resources available in the community; 

. o Model employment placement services , on a pooled 

feasis^with a consortium of high schools, through the 
public employment service, jointly between the schools 
and the employment service, a^id through volunteer 
service organizations; 
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Q Coimnunity internship opportunities to enlarge 

experience opportunities for students beyond 
'f^^what is available in the regular job market; 



o - Model delivery systems for all work experience. * 
programs within a communi.ty to overcome ineffi- 
ciencies and duplication; ' • ' 

. o Demonstration's of employer cooperation through 
federal -employers located in a community ; 

o Experimentation to see how experience/education 
combinations may affect employer a^ttitudes 
toward hiring youth ; ' , ^ 

o An education program to provide accurate information 
about child labor laws ; 

o Demonstration TV to provide information about 
occupations and access to them; ' 

V ' 

^ o. A iQcal occupational inventory of jobs, service, and 
training opportunities; 

o Publication oka guide for local communities showing 
them innovative models now in existence to integrate 
ecfucation and work;' and 

o A comparison of job performance of 18 year olds^ and 

adult s to see how accurate employer stereotypes are, 

■ 56 

while such substantive actions are ultimately involved, an 
alt^native is to start with a process rather than a program- 
There would be established in a community a collaborative 
process among the institutions and individuals that* have a 
portion of the control qyeXr.„pr_invp2v 

firom school to work. Out of that collaboration would come 
an assessment of the needs, and a substantive agenda for 
meeting them which could well be drawn from the possibilities 
just described. The term Councils has been used for such a . 
process, and Community Education-Work Councils by the 
National Manpower Institute. ' 
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This approach was arriyed at based upon the analysis of 
the^ problem which discloses how separate the mhjor institu- 
tion are\ one from the dther, and how hard it would be to- 
si/cceea on any programmatic front with any single institution 
:tinw alone. 

.his view is based on the observation that much of the 
^trai/sition process is outside the reach of the schools; that 

.oyers have conceptions of persons under 21 not necessarily 
cha^nged by curriculum modifications at aga t7; that the inte-- 
gration of experience opportunities with education will* require 
j^/int action and planning on the part of schools and employers; 

lat a great deal of the resources available in the community . 
tor advising young people on how to get from where tihey are 
:o the careers they wart lies with the already employed — and 
^retired — citizenry; that parents may well reasswie some of 
the duties they abdicated if they^ are involved enough to have 
access to the information they would need to do so; that there^ 
i's a voluntary sector* that wants to be involved in youth 
access to useful roles; and that unions have both an interest 
•in improving the prospects for youth and a, stake in how thi6 
is done, especially when it involves expanding experience 
opportunities at earlier ages.' ^ 

Beyond these observatipns , .there is the fact that govern- 
ment has resources that can be tapped, and responsibilities in 
this area to be carried out — the public Employment Service 
and the Prime Sponsors under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, for example — but it cannot be successful acting 
alone; that'^the assembly of up-to-date * information about 
training and job opportunity means that the cooperation of 
training and employing institutions has to be achieved and 
that it would be desirable to taHe maximum advantage of such 
existing initiatives, for example, -as the National Alliance 
.of Businessmen, the Human ResoiJrces Development Institute, 
the CoujiciJ^or Economic Education, and the Chamber "of 
Commerce"'"s new pTlot efforts in -leading employer involvement 
with Career Education. 7 . " 

The alternative of Councils and a collaborative process ' 
deriVe from these linkages which would J:ie necessary, to bene- 
ficially .affect youth's negotiation of the^ transition process. 



* The relatively new National Collaboration for Youth, a 

collection of the older orga?nizations such as YMCA and ^YWCA, 
thq Boys Clubs, the Boy Scouts, and others,' is an indication 
of s.uch anterest. 
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It was set forth by its advocates as a matter worth trying on 
a pilot basis,, so that judgments could be made about any 
broader applicability. 

Having distinguished among basic alternatives of program 
and process, it is now necessary to be more definitive about 
the terms which are being used. 

C. Council Approach; ^ Concept and Definition 

The words "Council" and "collaborative^ process" have been 
used interchangeably. A Council or Community Education-Work 
Council, is no more than one particular name for a collabora- ^ 
tive process, so it is the latter words which become important, 
^nd that is what will be defined. 

A process of collaboration means the participation of 
the representatives of the important institutions and sectors 
of the community that hava the responsibility, resources ^ and 
influence to deal with ^the whole of the transition to regular 
adult employment. It means' an attempt to a/pcomplish jointly 
what could not be achieved singly, and a wliole, that is larger 
than the sum of its paj 




aborative process," as used hef3>. is identified by: 



being an organized activity with an agreed-upJon 
.policy for its conduct. \ 

the parti<:ipation of r-epresentatives of ^education ,^ 
business, labor, parents, the voluntary and service' 
organization sector, the/J)ublic, students . . .or at 
least a sufficient number of the above to provide 
the expectation of significant achievement. 

an involvement in the" improvement of the transition 
arrangements rather than the rest- of the group being 
"advi^iOTY" to any on.e of the represented institutions 
or sectors. ^ ' 

the development of, or working on thp development of, 
an agenda of substai(itive actions,' a pri6ritizing of 
the items on the agenda, and planning toward actually 
carrSrlng out the agenda." 
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> / While^ these representatives ajid ' individuals .will be 
"wotking tpgether jointly, *l and thus .collaborating, the 
manner of. do ir\g so will, include both cooperation and conflict. 
Each, oUt^ Of the particular self interest in the quality of 
th^ youth transition aijd. a concept of the broader community 
interest with which they will identify, will haye ^a mol^ivation 
to cooperate. But each,, out of differences in self interest 
and cor)rcept,Qf the bro-ader community interest will also be in 
'conflict^^/f^^oi'^ time to time with one or more of the other ^ 
'parties. '.Therefore A --thfere must.be strong commitment to the 
vproce^S'es 'of cooperation on the part of principal consti- 
tuencies or, agreements will collapse when sensitive issues 
arise.^' \ . , . 

Some examples of motivation for cooperation would be 
the' employers^ stake in the quality with which the labor / 
«feupply is shaped, equal access^ to entry .workers ,^ and the atti- 
tudes youth develop about work and the economic jsystem. 
Schools want their graduates to be successful in the employ-' 
ment world, and need employer help in arranging* for experience 
opportunity during education, and increased community support; 
unions^ill want the improved information, about growth in 
oecupat.ions . Parents would want the infomation with wh^oh 
to b^ of greater help in assistiq^g th^ir .children with career 
choices; they too often feei useless and helpless at the -time 
,,pf critical career decisions. As the education-work 
^initiative unfolds, there will be. generally a greater aware- 
ness of the responsib^ity each' sector of the community has^ , 
for the transition process, and this will tend to make these, 
sectors want to be favorably judged as to whether they ajj€ 
meeting those responsibilities ^ * 

^\ - ' V . 

Some examples of sources of conflict mr^ht stem froir more 
pressure from employers and/or employees for jobt*' specif ic 
training thaji the schools think desirable to give in the 
<:lassroom, . employer perceived lack of appreciation on the part 
of the schools that they cannot provide job and paid experi- 
^ence opportunities beyond what tfteir sales vol*umes -and 
production requirements will allow, and conce'rns of unions 
that- greater* competition to adult job holders may result 
from more intense efforts to smooth the youth transition to 
work . 

\ . ■ . 
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There are, of course,,^ forces at wotk which^retard the 
collaboration here, described . "This is obviously the case^ 
since the slippages in the transition process have Joeen 
'heavily attributed to the tendencies of the various par,tie§ 
that ^re an a position to influence it to go' their separate 
ways.' 'The situation moves toward collaboration when one ou ^ 
more \of .these parties perceiv^s enlarged possibilities • ^ 

arising from it,, and exercise the leadership necessary to n 
bring it about. ' * , • •> / ^ 

The motivations for cooperatioj;! seem' likely to be strbng 
enough to accommodate a de''gree of conflict, and under such j 
circumstances conflict can be a positive, fprce in balancing 
the interests- in the Various sectors. It is, of -cqurse ^easily 
recognized tliat what^is described is a form of democratic 
pluralistnrrr .which always has 'the potential for wise and ' 
unwise decisions. 

V ' . ^ ^ " 

The concept of a collaborative process is. derived from „ 
the analysis of how ■ youth 'nftw fare in the transition 'from 
school to work, the role ke*y institutions nfew-play in this, 
^and the critical 'relationships which axist and. do not exist' 
among t^NSm. ' Ai^ understanding of the derivation of the' (^w^ 
" elusion that' H prtrcess approach should be/tried on a^pilot , 
basi-S is necessary for fornnilating more systematic investi- 
gation and ^valuation of results. It will likely occurs to 
^ any readeif%:hat one or another aspect of ,this process approach 
has been und^r theoretical development in the social sciences. 

* i 

That there is very much social science research and ^ 
theory which treats of aspects of what is here described is . 
inevitably the case when such a large and'^'significant sGCtdi: 
of society's functioning is under examination. rThe theory of 
adolescent development, and growth is ^^olved. The large body 
bf study now embraced by the term org^izatibn and development . 
is involved. "The b^dy of community development and community , , 

, organization theory and practice is relevant. ^Political 
science... as much (even more) than any other discipline is 
involved (David Truman's, The Governmental Process , i« one 
excellent example) . There are behaviors involvi|d which are 

-the province of Sociology, Social Psychology, and Psycholoc 
Economics would consider itself tQ be a vehicle for arna^l^^is 
of these problems. Thfe History of the matter is not ta hk 
ignored. The placing of this in a theoretical framework which 
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iSs'drawiji from ."the jcurrent st^e of development the social' 
sciences. would require the kind 6f irite^^ration across inter- 
dirsciplinary lines, which .is seldom. • .if ' ev^r • . .achieved. 

D, State of the Art.: Pas<t and Current Developmen€s 

There has bee© nQ survey research approach to the frequency 
^and- degree of Coliafborative processes in community ^ - ^ 
ediication-work ini-^iiatives , and such would, be a massive under-;* 
taking.'' While operational worK by the National Manpower ' 
Institute in community initiatives will permit a ' compilation 
of a ccaisiderable body of informa±ion, all the information ^is 
not in/ nor processedr and is not'. available in synthesized 
form. It would, in any ^vent, not be based on statistical 
sanlple^, nor would it likely Be the total universe of such 
efforts. , . t ^ • « • ^ a 



Whiteno systematic survey has been m^deil^e do know 
there are^ fair number of ex^ples* of .a, collaborative process 
that approaches the 'definition here given, ai;though most 
^all would have a cqnsideraB^le way to go i^- imp 1 erne ntft]^ a ^ ' 
broad range of joint ventures that vfould close all the gaps 
identified in this paper' in the section on the transition to 
wo'rk problem. ^ < ' ' ! ^ 

Thete is mucHPa greater 4iumber communities that have 
launched a par'ticular pro jec^ co: program through joint affort 

.yhere the foundation has been laid for )a more ambitious under-^, 
taking. ^2 • There are a very^ large .number of activ.ities that \ 

.have memberships similar or somewhat similar to what is o 
specified in this paper that^do not fit the ^definition of 
collaboration used here. They are the many "advisory' cpunq^ls**' 
at the local level' to the various parts of the education , 
system. In their advisory capacity tor-^e schools, they may- 
perform very well or very poorly ^ in terms of their intended 
purpose. in either case, they .do not constitute a "collabora- 
tive process" by virtue of the fact that they are create<| by 
theVschools with individuals selected by; the. schools, for 
purposes of giving advice on the conduct of school affairs. 
They may be very useful to the schools, and a neecss*ari^ part 
of decision making, particularly in the aBvice^ they can ^give 

.to vocational education as to the skills industry' needs, the, 
proper content, of courses, and the perfpirmance levels" dtesired. * ^ 
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K . • • * 

The presentation her^ of the possibility of collaborative 
ventures playing a role in \he wjiole of the transition to 
work is not connected with any judgment as to* th& effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of advisory councils; they can very well 
serve their intended purpose and at the same . time leave 
unattended some critical portions o^f ' the transition process,, . 

Having made a distinction between a collaborative process, - 
here called a cbrain\;nity Education-Work Council, and an advisory 
council/ it is apparent that any distinction is in what they , 
actually do rather than in what .they are called; what started 
with the intention of joint .initiative couM end up in a passive 
role, arfe viceWersa^ The possibility could not be ruled out 
that there are advisory councils functioning very/much like 
Community Education-Work Councils. , 

* * A number of r^ent initiatives and perspectives are ' - 

changing, t;he current state o.f affairs with regard to local 
collaboration. This includes the effects of the intplementation 
of^NIE's Experience Based Career Education Models, Kenneth 
Hoyt's increasing insistence that collaboration^, is vital to 
tl)e success^ of Career Ed;acation, the increasing afctiv^ty^ of 
national organizations suCh as the American Association/of , 
Community and .Junior Colleges , the^ Human Resources Development 
Institute, the National Alliance of Businessmen, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor in its new occupational 
information programs, three ffederal Cabinet agencies acting 
in concert (HEW, Labor and* Commerce) , and the National Manpower 
Institute. In short, ^the .state of the art is in a state of . 
development. 

For thinking about systematic research and evaluation 
attempts, *lt will be useful to inject an ongoing project that 
vcpuld be a basis for more scientific additions or follow-ons. 



The NMI/Federal Government PilQt Effort ^ 

So far the discussion has been of local collaboration as 
a response to a set of findings abbut the youth transition, 
^.^Xbut in general rather than^in terms of current developments. 
An effort,, just starting, wil^l be described to aid in consj^- 
- dering research and evaluation activities. 
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The Departments of Labo-r, Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Commerce are launching a pilpt/^fort to increase colla- 
boration at the community— level in the forjp of a Community 
Wotk-Education Consortium. It has the following elements: 

a. A cooperative arrangement among the three Cabinet 
departments, > > * ' ' 

> , ' • y ' ' ^ ^ 

b. A Work-Education Consortium of 15 communities and the 
involveitient of about 15 other communities with 
collaborative efforts, • ^ ' . , * 

c. The use pf a private intermediary (the National' 
Majipower Institute) in establishing the Work- 

, Education CC>nsorj:ium, * . ^ - - - 

d. ^ The Cooperation of a^varietyof national organizations 

to identify the other communities, 

e. The .provision of technical assistance and information 
about similar efforts across the natic^ and consulting 
services to the participating communi-Mss, and • 

f. A community desk arrangement managed by the /steering 
Group to carry out -a "special relationship" Iwith the 
participating communiti-es . > ^ 

Tfie fcoming together of the three Cabinet agencies to 
pursue a single objective i& the starting point of €he pii^i 
effort. The broadening of that collaboration to include 
national organizations* provides ^ proper foundation in 
Washington from which to ^er€ct collaborative arrangements at the 
community level. ; * . ^ . ^ 

/ ^ 
Faced at /the outset was the question of how loc^^l ^colla- 

borati9n couid be encouraged from a national leve^^^articular ly 

when it originated with the federal government, ^rold it be 

a cont:radicfiion for a federal presence in a local community to 

urge local, and heavily private, initiative? The answer Was 

that it would not be a contradict^ion if the federal role was 

limited to encouragement, if it were clearly not a federally 

'funded "program" that would make communities think it was just 

*A few examples woulji be the American Personnel and Gufi^^ace 
Association, the American Association of JDnior and Community 
Colleges, the National Alliance of Businessmen, the Human , 
Resources Development Institute. 
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another avenue for obtaining federal f inancia^^'support , and if 
non-federal , ^nd non-government instrumentalities were involved 
in direct relationships with the communities/ and with counter- 
part organizations within the communities. . 

It has been decided that one prong, would be the organization 
oi' a network of 15 community collaborative efforts (called a 
Work-Education Consortium) with the assistance of a 
Washington-based nonprofit organization, the National Manpower 
Institute.* The other would be the selection of an additional 
15 communities through the national organizations previously 
referred to. 

' The Communities included in the network will have to 
demonstrate .the potential ^t)r .collabor|ition. .There Will be 
given special consideration to communities where efforts are 
, already underway and there is potential for broa4^ning it in 
terms of the nature and level of the participation/ and exten- 
ding the substantive work undertaken in the "gap" areas of 
the transition from school -to work^ There is a desire to 
recognize and work with the particular forms that have evolved 
in particular communities and to contribute to their evolution-^ 
irito. fuller bl^own initiatives and models. . . - 

. The greater development of a collaborative process, and 
expansion of the substantive ager^a,. is expected to occur from: 

d the consulting assistance provided by the 

; ^Nationarv Manpower Institute and the federal Steering w 

Group or/both the coJ.laborative process and , substan-^^ 

tive matters, 

o the assurance of adequate secretariat services to a 
local Council, to get the work done, providing very 
limited financi'al or other assistance where tnat is^ 
necesfsary in light of a particular local situation, 

\^ o the "special relationship" which will be developed 

between the threie'participating Cabinet agencies and 
the 15 communities, which may further the integration 
'of ongaing federally funded efforts with the work" of a 
'Community Council. 

* Willard Wirtz^and the National Manpower Institute published 
The Boundless Resource: A Prospectus for an Education-Work 
Policy That book develops the recpmmendation for pilot 
Community Education-Work Councils in the first fo^ur chapters. 
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o the interchange of information and ideas which results 
J ^ from a network aryahgement/ such interchange to .be 
facilitated by the National Manp(^er- Institute . 

Operational Criteria for Identifying Council Approaches for 'the 
Pilot Effort T I ^ 

*' ' ■ - ■ — < ^» V 

the first pJart ,of this paper,, there'was proyided a 
definX.tion 'of a "collaborative process" as used here, and 
applying generally to the- concept of Community Education-Work 
'Councils. In connection with this first pilot project, there 
will be a screening and selection procedure to identify the 
communities^recommende^ to the St-ering Group for selection. 
In all'cases, the. communities must show, the existence of some « 
collaborative process. Cnce that is established, the criteria 
used for recommending inclusion will, for the most part, relate 
to 'the need tq achTfeve . divefsity , * so as to observe the possi- 
bilities in different settings, and ^^.ox having the most to 
exchange among the fjfcununities . The first step will be to * 
identify from, 35 to^O ''communities from which the selection of 
the sfinal 15 will' be made, us^ng the following guides: 

A variety in the sources (!)f leadership in the 

achievement of a collaborative pro cess .' ' '"i 

— . -T ■ ' 

The possibilities 'inclisrde some segment of\the educa-- 
tional community, the employing community,' organized ^ 
labiDr-, local government, parents , the volun'tary '^sector , 
students and just concerned ^citizei^ Within such*! 
groups, there are varyii^g possibiliftee . Irt education, 
for example ±here is school mahagment, the teachers, 
the counselors, and career education initiatives. In 
the employing^ coimnunity, there are ad hoc groups of 
employers, tfie^ Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Alliance o.f BuMnessmefi* 

" A variety in the stages of development of the 
collaborative process. ' ' . 

^ ' • - y 

The interest would be to have jzrommunities ranging from 
^a collaborative process just /started "and stimulated 
! by The Boundless Resource or^ the Creation of the , 
Work-Education Consortium, to a situation where a 
Council^type operation has been underway for several 
years. Some efforts will consist of a set of repre- 
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* ' ' sentatives of particular institutions. Others 

will havq a broad individual membership, with dues, 
, annual meetings, election of officers, etc. 

* • ' 

Differences in the ^ substantive agenda resulting 
from the collaborative process ♦ 

^ While there will be no attempt to prescribe the 

sAabstantive approaches that must be undertaken by 

•> the Councils, the review of the transition process 

by NMI and .others would suggest that substantive 
, actions would be likely in the following "areas : 



integration of experience with education. 

counseling assistance drawing broadly on community 
resources , 



" , placement assistance and follow-up, 
1^ ^ y information for career choice, 

- ^systematic exp9&tfre of counselors and teachers 

/to the nature o£ work, 

" _J - [generally, reduction of barriers that may exist to ^ 
transition to work — for example, faulty informa- 
tion about the restrictiveness of child labor laws, 

\ 

- attitude formation .of students to work, 'and industry 
students and high school graduates. 



- undej?staftding of the workworld and how th^ local 
• economy^bperates . ' . 



It is' unlikely th^*--^ny existin'g collaborative process is 
opera titig in , all of these areas. variety of agendas* will • 
' facilitate the interchange of information that will, hopefully, 

broaden all of them, and also provide the expertise withi,n . 
' the Consor.tium onfall substantive areas of the transition to 
work. ^ ^ I ' ^ 

^ Variation in size and location . 

^ 1 

/ While there will be no attempt to secure statistical 
. representation of all communities in picking the 15, 
* it wiW. be desirable to have a variety in terms of 
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size and geographical location. Al^o^ something 
less than the entire city or metropolitan area should 
be included.' 

After initial identification of the 35 to 40 communities 
based on the considerations above, a considerable amount of 
on-site interviewing and observation by the National Manpower 
Institute will take, place. The criteria for selection of the 
15 will include: 

o the strength of commitment from employers, labor, * 
the education system and other community segments. 

o the possibilities of the effort succeeding in what 
it. is attempting to do,' 

o the actions that wduld be taken to improve the 
collaborative process if the community were 
selected*. ' ^ 

The description so far is of the Work-Education Consortium 
to be facilitated by the National Manpower Institute. As 
stated , earlier , another small group of communities Will be 
selected by the Steering Group of 'the Miree Cabinet agencies 
working with national organizations, a^id without an inter- 
mediary or a network arrangement. In addition, the .National 
Manpower Institute will provide an Information Exchange Program 
which extends beyond the formally participating communities, 
but ihcludes them. This will have thd result C7f providing 
some stimulus on a much broader fxofi^, and Slso be a vehicle 
to repolrt developments within the-^communities formally 
participating. . . ^ 

It is entirely possible that other initiatives will be 
taken by the Steering- Group that\relate to, or impact on, the 
pilot communities that cannot be foreseen at the present time, 
since'^he three Departments are operating within a broad man- 
date from the President to bring the worlds of^education and 
*work closer together. 

E'. Hypotheses and Information Required to Test Hypotheses . 

While the just described NMI/federal pilot effort, is 
helpful^to give some content to what would otherwise be a very 
general discussion, the scope of this paper is the Council 
concept, here meaning a broad process of collaboration at the 
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community level. Many such collaboraitive venjiures will exist 
^ independently of this particular private effort, and addi- 
tional ones could be formulated within a research design. The 
hypotheses as to changes effected should apply broadly, although 
.it is again helpful to relate them to a specific undertaking. ' 
What follows, l^herefore, is somewhat specific with regard to 
the approach being tried on a pilot basis, but with an eye 
toward the larger array of efforts that meet the definitions 
used in this paper.* 

* ^ The pilot effort is not a controlled experiment, and its 

use here for illustration and focus should not suggest that ^ 
scientifically precise data of the kind described will come 
out of the pilot effort itself. 

^1^4 The cental hypothesis ii^ that the achievement of collabo-- 

ration among the specified instituions will lead to^ the 
taking of a set of actions that will provide enlarged oppor- 
tunities for youth to mature sooner and more surely in terms 
of integration into adult work pursuits. The sub-hypotheses 
may best be related to the stages or levels of the development 
of the collaborative process and how each evolves #from the 
prior stage. The author's viev; of the current pilot project , 
will be the ba*sis for relating the information needs to the " 
testing of each hypothesis. 

1 . The formation of a Steering Group which consists 
of representatives of three Departments should 
lead to a plan, and the execution of it/ that is 
^ the result of collaboration among them . ^ 

The isolation of the three key Cabinet agencies from* 
each other in efforts related to, or impinging on, the' 
(transition to work is as great ascat any other level of govern- 
ment. The process by which the community effort will be 
carried out at the federal level showfe promise of more exten- 
sive integration among the agency which Tias education, the 
agency which, has youth manpower program^ and labor clientele, 
and the agency whose clientele is the business community. / 

J " Information Needed : 

-o Does the collaboration continue past the "kick-off" 
stage of the project? 



As far as they might relate to outcomes of the described 
pilot effort, it should be said that they are the author's 
and are not an official description of the National Manpower 
Institute. The author does not have operational ^responsi- 
bility for the pilot program. 

- ^ 29 " 
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o Does it tend to draw In participants at the political" 
executive level, or does the agency representation 
drt)p down and down the hierarchy as often happens 
in interagency arrangements? 

» o Do the Departments reach agreement among their own 

agencies, or does it jDecome a collection of program , 
managers from within Jthe three Departments? *And if 
^so, doe^ that represent a drawback^or an advantage? . 

' o r-^oes it tend toward a tradyLi^nal approach of 

attempting to define and -install "programs" or'^does 
it carry through the objective df stimulation and 
encouragement of local initiative? 

2 . The use of a private intermediary shotald^ facilitate 

the encouragement of local initiative in creating 
^ collaborative processes . * 

The necessary formality of a relationship between the 
federal government and local institutions and Agencies, the 
intended combined private and public character of the process 
to take shape in the locality, the need to have a single point 
of community contact when three federal agencies are involved, 
the objective of reshaping the use of existing public and 
private tesources at the local level rather than any tnore than 
"petty cash" expenditures from the federal treasury all 
suggest the benefits of a privately based organization to *do 
the developmental work within the communities, and follow 
through with them once the- Consortium is in existence. 

Information Needed : 

o Does the private intermediary achieve the appropriate 
balance between representing and fulfilling community 
needs and serving -bh^^-ifiterest of the federal govern- 
ment to whom it is'^ri'der contract? 

' . * T 

* ... 

o Does it succeed in festahlishing a relationship with a 
large enough number of communities to enable the 
creation of a 15 cbnOTunity Consortium^ 



A private intermediary is used in the described pilot effort. 
Obviously, many collaborative efforts spring ^from the 
communities themselves. ' . 
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o Does its relationship to the 'Consortium seem to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the collaborative process 
oveis what existed in those communities before it was 
foritUd? 

o What, more do we know about the use of such private^ 
organizations in furthering the objectives of the 
Steering Group when the project is finished? 

3. The joining together of 15 communities in a Consdr- 
tixim-^should increase the degree of^cdllaboration 
within the communities/ and the ran^e and quality of 
substan'tive efforts growing out of it , ' 

There is, of course, the choice of working with each ^ 
community separately. The route chosen here offers the possi- 
bility that by an interchange of information and experience 
among thejn. more will happen than if they developed alone. 
Beyond the learning opportunity each may have is the possibi- ^ 
lity of some competition for being viewed as among the best. 

Information Needed : 

o Does an interchange of information really take plaq^? 

o Do communiT:ies care much about what others are doing, 
or do they tend to maintain an isolation? 

o Are they overly influenced by a majority opinion ^ 
among other communities about what is ^appropriate and 
what is riot? 

o Or does it work the other way... a desire to achieve a 
uniqueness in approach that disting'uishes one 
community from all the rest? • , 

4 . Participation of the communities in the Work-Educa1:iori 
Consortium should increase the degree of collaboration 
among sectors of the community that can make important 
contributions to assisting youth make a transition , 
to work and shed light on what ingredients in the 
total effort have that result, so as to facilitate 
spread to other communities." ^ ' 

* If, in fact, the final conclusion il6 that this would be 
desirable. 
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The interpiediate objective is the further developmenjt 
of a collaborative process among the key instit;utions and 
sectors. The federal interest &nd special relationship with 
thes3 communities, the making available the services of th^ 
National Manpower restitute, the provision of consultants, and 
the formation of a network among the communities are all for 
the purpose of increasing the depth and scope of collaboration. 

Information Needed : / 
— '« 

o Does the deptl;i and ^scope of collaboration in the 
participating communities actually increase? 

^ o Does cfollaboration proceed to some point where the 

tough (and more decisive) issues are joined and * \ 
then stall? 



o Does collaboration result in relevant changes in th^ 
internal operation of the separate institutions that 
are favorable to the transition ^roce^s? 

o Does the wider involvement attract the attention of^ 
the community political process? 

5 . The process of collaboration should lead to the 

creation of an agenda for substantive actions (in ' 
such areas as ind^icated on page 19 the establish- 
ment of priorities among them, and the implementa- 
tion of the a ^nda . . • ^ ' 

* Once a collabora-^ive process is underv/ay, the question 
w^ill become whether it results in anything besides talk and 
the exchange of information. In each community in the Consor- 
tium, ^ plan will be developed for moving education-work 
cooperative initiatives forward. That, of course, is no 
guarantee that the plan will be carried-out, or that it will be 
carried out effectively. SUch plans do, however, establish 
a local basis for assessing the quality of further activities. 

Information Needed : 

p Do the substantive actions address a broad range of 
^ transition^ma1;ters , or tend toward a single "project"? 



Does collaboration follow through into joint imple- 
^ mentation, or do the actions taken end up being those 
of individual institutions? 



f 
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o Are existing community resources utilized more than 
they were -before? * ' 

? 

• * y 

^ o Have opportu^itie^ ^actually broadened in teri}^ of 

- placement as§^stanqe 

counseling for career and career preparation ^ 
choices '[ ^ 

%. 

experience, opportunities integrated with classroom 
'ec3;ucation ; 

. private employment 

- ^community service ^ ' 

\ * - occupational information , 

education on other timetables than, the present 
straight through expectations 

changes 'in employer attitudes toward hiring youth 
under-age 21 % . . • ^ 

« ^ * * 

those additionar (or other) goals •the community 
may set - , , • 

o Has the .quality of the opportunities in those areas 
benefited by the collaborative process by which they 
were created, as compared to other efforts that spring 
from single insititutions ? 

The development of ' a comprehensive research design would 
jiot stop with the^ifatter of whether or not the specified 
opportunities were created. The central hypothesis^ referred 
to "enlarged opportunities for youth to m^ature sooner and 
more surely in terms of integratiCin into adult work pursuits.' 
Whether the specified opportunities lead to. such integration 
is a matter not to be taken for granted in a research study, 
although the leng^j^h of time which would be involved to test 
whether these opportunities lead there wpuld likely be i,n the 
.range of four to six years.;. and perhaps longer. 
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3 . ADUIiTS 



The concept of a collaborative process is applicable to 
creating opportunities for adults to move more easily from 
work to e-dtr^satian. The largest differen.ce is that there is 
a societal exi>e^taJ:ion .that youth will go to work. There is ^ 
much less so that adults will go to^ school. But the same .-^^ 
instituitons are involved, if for different reasons, and th^ 
same possibilities for collaboration among the key ptivate 
and' public institutions. . ' . ' . ° 

There i? enough similarity in the process of\ collaboration . 
that was described in the youth paper to make itjredundant to 
repeat it in connection with adult transitions. It is chiefly 
the nature of adult pr^lems and potential opportunities, and 
the character oC the agfenda that might come out of the colla- 
borative process that is different. Therefore, the discussion 
which follows will be about the nature of adult transitions 
and the hypotheses as to the outcomes of such a collaborative 
process: At the present time, there is no pilot effort with 
adults comparable to the^ one now commencing under aegis of 
the three federal Cabinet agencies . 

A. The Transition to Education Problem 

Entry into adult life means ,^ for most people, the end'of 
education, often with only the limit^d> training by. employers 
on the job. Yet, workers have needs thrust on them by constant 
changes in the economic machinery that require that, they adapt 
or become dropouts from industrial society. Workers become 
dislocated^ from their jobs due to technological change, 
national econdmic policies, changes in consumer buying habits, 
geographical relocation of industry, adverse international 
competiton, and just plain mismanagement of their firms. A 
shift in jobs pr occupations often requires formal education 
and training. . 

Beyond oWright dislocation, the opportunities for moving 
up the skill ladder during the career years frequently depend 
on education or training (and the certification which results); 
if not available, it means the worker is stuck on one of the 
lower rungs. , Non-realization of careet goals may result;^ 
simply from having made the wrong choice when younger... in a 
system th'at doesn't 'give many second chances for substantial 
redirection of careers through education and training 
opportunities. 
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Often/ the adult worker diduiot, could not^.take advantage 
of the 12 years of. free education available to all if it is 
taken at one sitting and before the age of 20 or 21. Fifty-one 

"million adult Americans hafe.less than 12, years education. . * 
Proport:iona.tely, more' adult blacks and other minorities are in 
this situation. The increasing opportunity for two years of 
education beyond high school at a modest tuitibn in a community 

.institution is a comparatively recent development, one which 
was not avairoble/when the great i^iajority 'of today's adults 
were leaving high school and still without family r^sjionsi- 
bilities. The lack of co^pentration on a<dult ne^ds affects - 
particularly the chances of women. ..who may jDe entering the 
labor market after meeting the responsibilities of motherhood, 
or who already may be in a "reserved for women only position" 
and unable to take advantage of whatever reduction of sex role 
stereotypinq may be occurring. 

While there are developments in some places, and.- on parti- 
cular fronts, that can be built upon, existing circumstances ' 
are reinforced 'by institutional and governmental practices, 
inadequate information networks and low exp^ctat±ons . 

d Adult education offerings through the public school 
system are limited by state and federal funding 
levels f the range of curr^iculum cShoides, and the 
assumption that... for adults .. .education is some- 
thing to be offered only on a part-time basis. 

o Employers want to hire people already trained, and 
they will limit investments in Tiuman capiibal, 
fearing that other employers will pirate away 
employees whose training they did not have tq pay 
for.' 

6 Onemployment insurance provides cash as^stance 

when people are unemployed, but under circumstances 

^ that greatly restrict using the available time, for 

educa-WLon and training. 




There are only a few modiels of brokering services to 
match adults' desires for education or training with 
existing opportunities. Whil^ these modelfi point the 
direction, such services are largely unavailable. 
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The training opportunities which ^do exist often do 
not match standard work schedules, and employers have 
been slow to adopt "flexitime" arrangements. ^ 

Employers and unions have, in some instances, ^^S^^ 
tiated tuition refund and education sabbatical Tl^ns , ^ 
"but where they ^xist they ar-e ofien taken advantage . 
of by only a small percentage of ^workers. 

Training, and education available under such public- 
programs as the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act and the, Social Services progra» of the Public 
Assis|tanc6 Act are often shaped without the partici- 
pation of representatives of postsecondary education. 

^Postsecondary education institiftioifs do not generally 
.^have the close relationships wi^h employ eta, and unions 
that would help workers take advqjptage of oppprtunities 
under bilateral or unilateral education programs r^-nor^ 
^do the relationships produce added' financial resources 
to expand offerings by those in^stitutions to adults. 

Educational certification opportunities are frequently 
blocked by a lack r>f integration with formal education 
institutions, so rnat academic >3redit is often npt^ • 
' available for comparable work. 



o While work is underway in the GAEL Gonsprtium on 
traTislating work experiejice into academic credit, - 
it is not yet^-'comirion practice, and will » require close 
linkages between postsecondary instituions afld industry, 
in order to facilitate movement from twork to education. 

o Gommunications between community postsecondary 
educational institutions and employers/unions^ are 
underdeveloped — so as to **ake^-ess-^than full advantage 
. • of > matching skiil/credential requirements with the 

content of course offerings. ^ . 

This is the situation with regard to adul4:5 that would 
warrant collaboration among the several institutions and 
sectors. - - . 



/ f 
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B, Possible Agenda for a Collaborative Pr(x;ess 

What a Coinmunity Council will want to do and what priori- 
tie3 it establishes is, of course, up* to the participants, 
after acquainting itself with the. kin)ds of concerns expressed 
above and taking stock of the particular conditions in the 
cdHnmunity . can speculate as to what kinds of undertakings 

might result... a series of possible activities which could 
constitute .the agenda. 

- ^ . i 
o An inventorying^ and recordkeeping system of all 
education/ training opportunities and relevant 
facts about themt 

o An inventorying of current industry practices with 
respect to availability of tuition refund, paid 
ecJucational leave and flexitime arrangements. 



o A cooperative venture with employers and unions to 
increase awareness of opportunities among employed 
workers. 

o Achieving an understanding of what kinds of oppor^s*/^ 
tunities employed wor:kers want, and communicating 
that to local education/training institutions. 

o Operating a cooperative counseling and training/educa- 
tion brokerage service for the adults of the 
community . 

o Arranging with the unemployment insurance office for 
informing claimants as to community opportunities 
for education and training.* , 

o Creating cooperative attempts to improve job quality 
and productivity. 

o Reviewing the effectiveness of such logal operations 
as the public employment service' and vocational 
rehabilitation in meeting the needs of adult workers. 

o Creating greater awareness of sex role stereotyping* * 
in hi^ring, promotion and access to training/education 
Opportunities. 

* Particulai^ly where arrangements could be made at the state 
and possibly federal level to cooperate and help finance 
such pilot efforts. 
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o Preparing proposals for pilot programs (to be 
carried out with state, federal and foundation 
assistance) to provide the remaining entitle- 
ment for those adults who have not yet received 
12 years of free public education. 

o Establishing linkages to the GAEL Consortium * 
to convert experience into educational credit. 

C^ Hypotheses 

Th^ outcomes are likely to vary considerably among a se 
of communities undertaking such collaborative efforts, 
because of what might be^quite different priorities on where 
start. However, for a set <tf communities taken as a whole, 
the hypothesized outcomes are as follows: 

0 More effective use of the public and privat^ 
financial resources available to adults for \ 
further education and training. * \ 

o Improvement of information provided Tio adults 
about education and training opportunities. , 

o Removal of some of the administrative and organi- 
zational obstacles (in education and work 
institutions) which act to limit the fullest and 
most effective use of these financial and hvunan 
resources by adults. 

o Improvement in the communication processes between 
education institutions, work institutions, workers 
and other adults essential for developing education 
programs and curricula responsive to the needs of 
adults . 

o Increased access of educational institutions to 
public and, particularly, private education/ 
training resources. 

o Improvement of community resources as instruments 
in the developH^nt of policies^ plans and programs 
which effect the availability of ancf relevance of 
-education and ti^aining t5pportunities for adults. 
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It has not bosa^ the purpose of thi;B paper to develop a 
research design, or a specific evaluation approach, with regard 
to locSil collaborative processes for dealing "^ith education 
and work transitions. Rather, it has been to attempt to lay 
the groundwork for that kind of effort', and provide a starting 
place for further discussion and development among social 
^scientists and' evalua tors. 
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NOTES 

1. See The Boundless Resource ^ by Willard Wirtz and the 
National Manpower Institute, 1975; A Critical 'Look at Work 
Mea^rements , by Willard Wirtz and Harold Goldstein, 1975; 
"Youth Unemployment and Career Entry," .by Paul E. Barton ^in 
Labor Market Informatibn for Youths , 1975; "Human Resources, 

-The Changing Labor Market and Undergraduate Education for 

Youths," by '•Paul E. Barton, in Liberal, Education , May 1975; 

"Youth Transition to Work," by Paul E. Barton, in F!bom School 

to Work , 1976; and "Learning Through Work and Education/' 

by Paul E. Barton, in Experiential Learning, 197^ . 

— \ . ^ 

2. See , The Process of Work Establishment, by Marcia Freedman, 
1969. ^ ~ ^ 

3. A more comprehensive trejatment of Councils is contained 
in The Boundless Resource , by Willa;:d Wirtz and the National 
Manpower Institute, 1975.' There are a nuitiber of other ^compre- 
hensive documents that both influence this. one and provide 
dimensions not fully covered there .-^ Most parti?:ularly Fi^^ 
Coleman, et a!^. Youth; Transition to Adulthood , 1973;^ 
Bridging the Gap , The College Entrance Examination Board, / 

. 1975; Seymour Wolfbein, editor. Labor Market Information for 
Youths , 1975; the several volumes by Jerald Bachman, et al.. 
Youth in Transition , continuing; interpretative pieces by % 
Herbert Parnes of the longitudinal study he directs; Fredrich 
Harbison, editor. The Transition from School to Work , 1965; 
Marcia Preedman The Process of V7ork Establishment , 1969;* a 
volume of papers (in press) on tH'e youth transition commissiSned 
by the National Commission £o x^ Manp ower Policy; the recent 
articles and speeches by Kenne^ Hoyt and Sidney Marland; ^ 
the report of the National Panel on. High schools and Adol^ 
scent Education chaired by John Henry Ma^€TnT"^74) and - " 
Fred and Grace Hechinger's Growing Up in. Amo^iisy y 1975' (for- > 
a broad historical perspective) ; Rutn Werr^stock, The Greening 
of the High School , 1973. ) 

4. See particularly the studies of Freedman, Diamond and 
^edrosian, Gavett (Bureau , of Labor Statistics)^ and the ' , , ^ 
National Manpower Institute. 

' 5. See particularly the work of Folk, Kalaol||ck, Barton, 
Freedman, and Bachman using the longitudinal aata^ of . the 
University of Michigan survey and Project Talent. ^ 
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6. See Wirtz and Goldstein, A Critical Look at the Measuring 
of Work ;. Stern for a ;recent review of computerized job piace- 
ment systems; Flanders for a review of what is now available 
from^ Washington, and Lois-Ellin Datta as to the state of 
knowledge in the area of evaluating the efficacy of occupa- 
tional information. 

7. There is little here in the wary of comprehensive surveys. 
There is a paper by Gallagher in press with the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy. There are several evaluations 
of effects of the government work experience programs by 
Stromsdorfer ar^^the Systems Development Corporation, a pro- 
posal for "Educational Wofk Experience" by Silberman, who has 
done a study on "Job Satisfaction of Work Education Students." 
The possibilities for community service and "action learning" 
are explored by Havighurst, Graham, and Eberly. 

8. There has been very little attention to placement seryices 
to students in the research literature, except for the many 
surveys of how people, find their jobs (such as the longitu- 
dinal study cited in ,the text) , in which teenage youth always 

, show up as not getting th^^m through the school or public employ 
ment service in any significant proportions.* Early surveys 
(1963) show that many more college studen>:s get their jobs 
with school help than high school graduates. 

9. The most comprehensive recent survey of counseling is by 
Ginzberg. 

10. See the six-city study of the impact of child^lahor laws 
conducted by the National Manpower Institute for the National 
Committee on the Employment of Youth. ^ . 

11. This is not a matter on which there has been any careful 
attention, except as such obstacles have been encountered and 
overcome in specific work experience projects. 

12. For a fairly recent summary of such efforts see Gallagher's 
paper commissioned by the National Commission for Manpower 
Policy. • 
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Wirtz (1975) , citj^ng statistics on youth^ahd adult 
unemployment rates, labor force participation rates, 
educational enrollment rates, and occupational distributions, 
briefly describes what he sees as work problems of youth* 
He proceeds to. list the career education programs which 
are expected to affect these problems and argues for a 
mechanism for delivering these programs, community education- 
work councils. He sees these councils as lodged within 
the community, supported partly by the community, and 
composed of representatives of thosfe groups who affect and^ 
should have responsibility for the transition of youth 
^ from school to work, e.g., teachers and school administral 
employers, labor unions, manpower agencies, students, 
parents, civic leaders. He sees that in recent decades 
responsibility for youth's transition to work has rested 
disproportionately within the educational system. However, 
the school's historical* emphasis on academic training and 
the fact that it meets the economic structure a3K5ng a 
nafrrow frontier restricts its ability to deliver career 
education programs effectively . Wirtz conceives of 
councils in response to his perception of a need for an 
instijtution which takes primary responsibility for 
coordTnating the socializa€ion of youth to work and the 
placement of youth into work. In other words, he sees 
councils as. youth's agent and as the reestablishment of 
communal responsibility for youth's socialization to the 
productive aspect of adu^lt life. 

Purpose of this Paper 

» m 

The initial purpose of this paper was to assess the 
implication's of the developmental characteristics of youth 
for: ^ 

o community education-work councils; and 

ll am lnde"^t:Hd-^ Thomas K. Glennan, Jr., P. Michael Timpane,^ 
- Roger Vaughan and Barbara Williams for their very helpful 

Q reviews of an earlier draft of this paper . 
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o the career education programs which coucils 
might be expected to sponsor 

in order to decide: 

o whether to evaluate councils; and if so, 

o what outcomes councils might .be expected to' affect 

Youth are defined to include preadolescent cliildren in 
school (7-11 years); adolescents in or out, but primarily 
in school '(12^18 years); and young adults in or out of 
school (19-24 year^).l 

If we define developmental characteristics as those 
characteristics unique to a given stage of the life cycle, 
an^ if we restrict our interest to developmental char- 
acteristics relevant to^work, these characteristics have 
few and straightforward implications for councils and the 
programs they might be expected to sponsor, 'These - 
implications should be specified/ and we do so briefly. 
However, we argue that the more important questions are 
whether the institutions tha^ affect youtK: (1) encourage 
them to confront the developmental tasks relevant to/ 
work; and (2) provide the experiences and information they 
need to accomplish these tasks satisfactorily. These are 
the questions about which career education and council 
proposals make several assumptions. The bulk of this 
paper questions these assumptions, .in the^ belief that a 
decision to evaluate councils must be based on knowledge 
about : t 

o whether there are failures in youth's transition 
/from school to work; and 

o in cases of failure, whether the problems reside 
in the means of socializing youth in work or in ^ 
the structure and cycles of the economy. 

In other words, is there a difference to be made, and if 
so, c^n the programs which councils might be expejrted to 
deliver make that difference? 

In sum, ±he» concept of community education-work 
councils is essentially a delivery-system concept, i.e., 
the concept of a collaborative as opposed to a single 
sector structure, e.g., schools, for delivering career 
education programs. Consequently, questions about council 

• « 

iThe career education movement embraces youth and adults, 
i.e., it is concerned with a- smooth transition from school 
to work from work to school (e.g., Wirtz, 1975 ;' Marland 
1974). However, this paper is pnly concerned with youth 
and their assumption of adult work rples. 
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per se are primarily organizational q;uestions and as such, 
lie outside of . the scope of this paper. '^However, if an 
organizatiotial analysis, of councils indicates that they 
are a promising means for delivering career education 
programs, this paper should indicate whether they can be - 
expected to have effects for youth and whei;,e tWose effects , 
might be expected to occur. - 

Organization of -the Paper # 

The paper is organized into three sections: 

o developmental characteristics of youth; 

o career ^education assumptions about youth in 

general h and . ~ ' ^ 

o comments about the school-work transition of 
subgroups of -youth. 

The* first and^ThinJ-^ections are short — the first because 
•longer treatment does not seem warranted; the third, because 
there is no time to provide the systematic analysis which 
the subgroups require. The first section addresses all 
three groups of youth. The second and third sections 
concentrate on late adolescents (16-18 years) and young 
adults (19-24 years) . There are more data for these ages , 
than for younger adolescents. However, more important, 
these are the ages at which "the rubber meets the road,** 
i.e., youth begin to move into the labor force and we can 
observe evidence and possible causes of work problems. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUl'H 

Figure 1 lists the central developmental tasks relevant^ 
to the world of work for the three groups of youth. 

Age Developmental Tasks Relevant^to Work 



7-11 .years o Development of a sense of enVironmental> 
mastery and competence. 

. 12-18 years o Psychological accommodation of physiological 

i^^.^^-^ changes . 

o Exploration and choices of mat^, education, 
and occupation. 

d Formation of autonomous identity. 

19-24 years o Explotation and choices of mate, education, 

and occupation. 
' " o Formation of autonomous identity. 

ERJC'iQ* 1 — Central Developmental TasJ^ Relevant to the World oi 
m^m ■ Work by Life Stage - 44 



Pre-Adolescent Age Group 



The pre-adolescent child is oriented to do, make, 
accomplish/ cpntrol (Erikson^ 1963) . This competence objec- 
~tive is clearly conducive to productive, i.e., work, 
activities. Thus , tpre-adolescent children can be expected 
to be receptive to any school efforts to achieve the career 
education goal of integrating general education ^with "various 
forms of exposure to the meaning of work and service" 
(Wirtz, 1975) . This is particularly true if exposure to 
work involves acting on, manipulating the environment 
Acting on is consistent with both Erikson's concept of doing, 
and Piaget' s^ proposition that the pre-adolescent child is- 
in the cognitive stage of concrete operations, a stage 
compatible with perceptual and sensory-motor encounters with 
the environment. Councils may be important here in helping 
teachers to locate work-world objects that children can- 
operate, e.g. a telephone switchboard, and in coordinating 
class field trips to observe highly active industrial pro- 
cesses/ e.g., food processing. 

Adolescent and Young Adul^A^e Groups ' | 

As we examine the centralL tasks for adolescents and 
young adults, they are p^^^5laJ7ily ones of transition — away 
f rom ^parents and- into adult roles, including work roles, 
vin general, they are compatible with the objectives of 
career e^ducation. However ,vtwo important developmental 
tasks divert attention from, if they do not actively inter- 
fere with, the work orientation of • these groups. One of 
^these is learning about and psychologically accepting 
hetereose3?ual love — in its erotic and philia senses . The 
other is the formation of a self-identity distant enough 
from the parents' to provide the youth with the autonomy 
expected of him in adulthood. 

These two tasks have several implications for councils 
and the career education progrants which they migh-t sponsor. 

Q The peer group is impprtant in working out both 
tasks, especially for the adolescent groups — although male 
and female adolescents tend to use it differently (e.g., 
Timpane, et al., 1976), and the individual uses it 
differently, depending on whether the objective is 
interpersonal, physical and emotional intimacy or di,qtanrn.nrr 
from the parents. Tl^ functional relation between youtn "'^ 
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and peer group places a limit on the extent to which 
adolescents should be separated from concentrations of ' 
their peers, e.g., moved from schools to work groups of 
diverse ages. 

o Although the behaviors associated with these tasks 
(^•gw flight?.nesSf rebelliousness, emotional extremes) are 
the most provoking, irritating, and distressing to parents, 
teachers, and employers, youths who do not resolve these 
challenges more or le?s satisfactorily encounter them later 
in their lives, often in inappropriate and costly contexts. 
Thus, in general we do not see them as behaviors ?Wrtiach 
career education programs should try to "solve." 

^ * o For youth in general these behaviors may be frequent 
or extreme enough to place discernible limits oa youth's 
task' orientation. If this i,s the case, youth will be 
less attentive to career education programs, and career 
educationalists' should limit the effects they expect. 

o These behaviors may affect employer's willingness 
to hire younger rather than older workers — either because 
these behaviors in fact discernibly limit youth's task 
orientation or employers think they do. The relevant ques- 
tion here is whether youth are in fact less task-oriented 
than adultSr. Councils may be in a position to elucidate 
this question. For example, a youth's attraction to peers 
may reduce liis productivity by diverting him from work. 
However, adults are strongly affected by peer pressure in 
ways which reduce their productivity. For example, adults 
clearly reduce their output in response to peer sanctions 
against "rate busters;" Similarly, all stages iii the life 
cycle involve certain emotional challenges which some propor- 
tiqn of the age cohort will act out, e.g., the depressions 
and^sexual adventures^of adult males who believe that 
their careers have peaked. It is not clear that a greater 
prop^tion of young than of older cohorts act out in ways 
"which affect their productiv^y. Youthful acting out 
may be more flamboyant, but not necessarily any more 
devastating for productivity. 

o Although adolescents ^nd young adults are often at * 
odds with their parents and parental surrogates (e.g., ; 
teachers) , normal adolescents are ppsitively oriented - 
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toward adults and adulthood (e.g., Timpan^v et aly, 1976). 
In other words, they want to become adult^, but t6 the 
, extent that they need adult information and guidance to 
get there, they are reludtant to accept thi^s help Vrom 
parents or parental figures. Wirtz (1975) notes tnat there 
are currently no institutions which act as "young pepple's 
agents," implying that councils jnight serve this purpo^. 
We agree that there are no such Institutions for* the 
school-work transition, although there are models for such, 
institutions, e.g., in the health area (young people* s 
clinics) . We also agree that councils could serve as 
agents for youth, although this will not just "happen." . 
Characteristics such as staffing would seem to Jiave to vary 
depending upon council purpose. 

Summary 

For the three age groups the central developmental 
tapks relevant to work are generally consistent with tXLe 
intent of career education programs and 'community edu<!jation' 
work councils. The adolescent and young adult tasks of 
accommodating heterosexual love and forming self-id€fntities 
place certain limits on these programs, but they also 
iiidicate a particular role that councils might fill — ^that 
of agent for youth. 

, CAREER , EDUCATION ASSUMPTIONS ! -YOUTH IN GENERAL 



The question in this and the next section is whether 
and why there are problems in how youth are encouraged or 
able to pursue developmental tasks. The answers to this 
question will indicate whether career education programs 
and consequently councils can be effective, and, if so, how. 
We pursue it by questioning the assumptions that mot^ivate 
the career education literature (e.g., Wirtz, 1975; NIarland, 
1974; Moyt ^t al., 1973; Hoyt et al., 1972; , Barton, 1976, 
Gallagher, 1976; Reubens,. 1974; National Commission for 
Manpower Policy, 1976), and the major ones for youth in 
general are represented in .Figure 3^. It should be remem- 
, bered that Figure 2 does not repre.sent the assumptions 
made by any single author. Although there is considerable 
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redundancy in assumptions in the literature , ^ Figiare 2 is a 
composite — hopefully a fair composit^e of , the views to which- 
career educationalist? subscribe.. 

As Figure 2 indicates, the central problem is seen as 
the excessive unemployment rates for youth aged 1^-24, 
particularly for those in the 16-21 ^age' range (e.g., Hoyt 
et al., 1972;. Marland, 1974; Barton, 1976; Reubens, 1974j 
Wirtz^ 1975). The literature states several •'explanations , 
the first being the most sweeping: * * - - 

« • 
o fewer home opportunities today than in early 

decades oT the century and !testricted oppoWtuni- 
* ties within school for children to absorb work 
values, knowledge about the labor market (including 
career alternatives), and worJc skills (e.g., 
Hoyt et al., 1972; Marland, 1974; Tyler, 1976; 
Reubens, 1974; Wirtz,. 1975; Grubb and Lazerson, 
1-975); . { 

o lack of local and. regional manpower projections to 
align skill. supply and demand (Wirt^, 1975); 

o school daily calendars which yrev^nt youth from hold- 
ing certain kirfds of part-tytie -g'obs and annual 
calendars which dump large niAmb^rs of students into 
the labor market simultaneously (Hoyt et al., 1972); 

^' and ^ " 

o legal and employer custom barriers tp employing 
yo^h (Wirtz, 1975 ;' Barton , 1976). ^ 

In this section of the paper, we question the assertions 
(1) that youth unemployment rates are excessive; and (2) 
that these rates are attributable' to the fact that youth 
are inadequately socialized to the world of work (i.e., 
reduced work ethic; inadequate labor- market information; 
mismatches between skilR|Supplied and Skills in demand) . 
The assumption about school calendars is ' brief ly 'addressed 
'in cofinection with the di^ussion of unemployment rates^ , 
the assumption about inadequate manpower projections, in 
-connection with skill supply-demand mismatches. We do 
not evaluate assertions about the family or the school, 
except for the calendar question. The assiamption about ' 
employer hiring customs is touched on in the-^rast section 
the paper in relation to non-college-going yourh. 
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ASSUMPTION; Youth Have Excessive Rates of Unemploypient 

The first task is to assess the reality of the assumed 
problem: that youth have excessive rates of unemployment. 
Undeniably, youth have higher unemployment rates than ^ults. 
On average, the rates for youth 16-24 years have been more 
than doxjble the rates for •adults 25 years and older (Table 

Manpower Report of the President , 1974). The question, 
is whether the'se rates, are excessive, i.e., -higher than they 
need to be as the' result 'of failure, in the school work 
transition process. 

Empirical Evidence 

In interpreting these rates, several points are rele- 
vant. For youth in general, ^ 

^ o Analyses of youth unemployment (e.g.. Folk, 1968? 
Kalachek, 1969? Barton, 1972; Parnes and Kohen, 1976; 
Freeman, 1976) have consistently shown that high youtl^nem- 
ployment is heavily attributable to frictional unempl4^ent. 
Unlike the adult unemployment groiip, the teenage group 
consists disproportionately of new entrants and re-entrants 
after a period of non-participation.^ As such, the teenage 
groupyconsis^ts^isproportionately of individuals who can be 
expe^cted to spei^d some time in job search. When new entrants 
and re-entrants Wre eliminated from unemployment figures, 
teenage (14-19 y^rs old) and adult (over 20 years of age) 
\inemployment rates are very similar. For example, when new 
entrants and re-entrants are eliminated from the unemployment 
figures for both groups for June 1964-June 19^,6, teenage 
unemployment is 3.1%; the overall rate, 2.6% (Kalachek, 1969, 
p. 44); For the 1974 case, the teenage (16-19 years old) 
unemployment figure becomes, 5 . 1% ; the figure for all workers, 
3.2% • (Freeman, 1976, p. 4). * / 



^Note that getting a job, not tha, quality of obtained 
jobs is at issue here; 

^Note that this section is not Concerned with the unem- 
ployment problems of youth sub-groups, e.g., high school 
I dropouts or minority youth. ^ 

^ * ^In one period, June 1964-Jun^l966 /^enagers 14-19 

years of age accounted for 79% of the ta€al unemployment 
attributable to initial job hunt (Kaladiek, 1969, p. 43). In 
1974,- two-thirds of unemployed 16-19 year olds and 41% of all 
Q unemployed were new entrants or re-entrants. 
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o The unemployment rate of 16-19 year olds shows no ^ 
long term trend, e.g., 14.7% were unemployed in 1960 and 
14.5% in 1973. However, teenage unemployment rates fluctuate 
considerably in response to cyclical fluctuations in the 
economy. As indicated, a large proportion of teenage workers 
represent entrants, or re-entranta into the labor market, 
i^e,, "new hires;" the number of new hires, whether youth or 
adults, is positively correlated with the state of the 
economy;^ and the substantial fluctuations in youth rates 
consequently , reflect their special vulnerability to cyclical 
increases or decreasjes in demand for labor. 

* o The proportion of the unemployed who are teenagers 

has been increasing. From 1947-1962, the ratio of unemployed 
teenagers (16-^19 years old) ^ to unemployed adults was 1:5; 
from 1963-1965, 1:3; from 1966-1973, 2:5 (Table A-6, Manpower 
Report of the President , .1974) . The increase iij^€tto6olute 
numbers clearly coincides with the increasing proportion of 
the working age population .which is 16-19 years old, i.e., 
the baby boom. ^However, when we correct for changes in 
proportions of different age groups in the total populations, 
we find^that the ratio of the 16-19 year old unemployment 
, rate to \hat of adults over 20 years of age has increased 
steadily over time. For example, in 1947 that ratio was 
2.74; in 1973, 3.8. 

In interpreting this significant increase, ^several 
points are relevant. Teenagers are capturing a steadily 
increasing share of the jobs: in 1950, they held 6.3% of 
the jobs; in 1960, 6.3%; in 1965, 7.1%; in 1970, 7.8%; and 
in 1973, 8.6% (Table A~6/ Manpower RepO'rt of the President , 
1974). Thus, although their unemployment rates are higher, 
thev^ are also obtaining more of the .available jobs. More 



teJ/HLng, however, is that the proportion of teenagers enrolled 



in school and their labor force participation .rates while 
enrolled Have both^increased. In 1960, 63% of the 16-19 
year olds were enrolled in school, and of those enrolled, 
30% participated in the labor force. In 1973, 66% we^e in 
school and 42% participatecf^ iir b he labor force. From 
1960-1973, the student labor force increased by 130%. The 



Teenage unemployment was running between 14.6%-16.8% 
during the 1958-1962 recession; between 12.2%-12.-(% during the, 
1966-1969 expansion; (Table A-6, Manpower Report of the 
President , 1974) and between 14.5%-1^% during the 1969-1975 
recjissTon (^able 571, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1975, p. 349). 
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proportion of the 20-24 year olds enrolled in school increased 
l)y about 61% from 1960 to 1972. The labor force participation 
rates for 20-24 year old male enrollees increased from 44% in 
1960 to 53% in 1972; for female enrollees, from 41% in 1960 o 
/ to 50% in 1972. • Student workers are more apt to enter and 
re-enter the labor market than unenrolled workers of the 
same age.^ Since each decision to enter is associated with 
some probability of job search and thus an unemployed period, 
the increasing rate of teenage unemployment would seem signi- 
ficantly attributable to the increase in* tl^e student labor 
force. The nature of the increasing rate would seem to be 
primarily of a frictional unemployment type. 

o The length of youth unemployment is consistent with 
a frictional unemployment interpretation of the youth unemploy- 
ment rate. FroJti 1963-1973, only 17% of 'the unemployed teen7 
age males and 14% of the unemployed teenage females incurred 
long-term unemployment, i.e., 15 weeks or more. The 20-24 
year old 'age group had even slightly lower rates of long-term 
unemployment. The long-term unemployment rate for youth 
16-24 years' old has vagied yfrom 50%-60% of the rate for all 
other age groups 25-64 years old. 

♦ 

o In the last half of their 20s, cohorts with high 
unemployment rates during the teenage years show the lower 
unemployment rates characteristic of the adult employment years. 
While this does not imply that unemployment during the ages 
of 16-24 years is inconsequential, it does ijnply that high 
rates of unemployment during the young adult years (16-24) 
do not presage a cohort life history of high unemployment. 

Summary 

Career educationalists define high rates of youth Unemploy- 
ment as .a central problem. The rates are high relative to 

^dult rates. However, the evidence suggests that the difference 
in adult and youth rates is importantly attributable to high 
proportions of youth entries and re-entries into the. labor . 

- force. Disproportionately large youth cohorts are making 
the usual first market>en tries and increasingly tend to 'enter 
and re-enter the labor market several times during the teenage 
yQars . The higher proportion of first entries and re-entries 
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7 V , 

and the smaller proportion or%eenage unemployed who are 
involved in long-term unemployment both imply that the dif- 
ference in adult and youth rates is primarily" attributable 
to the job search time norma'lly associated with a decision to 
enter the labor market. \ ^ ^ 

implig^ations for Career Education and' Councils 

The evidence does .not suggest a m^jor malfun*ction in the* 
school-work transition for youth in general. It does suggest 
the need for programs which reduce frictional -unemploytnent , 
i.e., programs that reduce the length of job queues, directly 
or by increasing information about availa4S9^e jobs, market 
information problem implies the need^liiir elective QopNli sting 
ahd job placement mechanisms.^ Coinnmnity councils wgnam seem 
suitable for collecting information on jo^s (part-time/r ull-time , 
temporary/permanent) available within the community. For yourig 
people in school, placing the individual in jobs ^located by the 
councils should be done in the place they f^requent-^^-the*^ school 
itself. Data from the National Longitudinal Study of 1972 
indicate that students would be receptive to job placement 
by schools: over 75% of the sample agreed that""^ schools should 
help * students find jobs when they le^ve school. For you^th 
out of school, councils should survey job placement mechanisms 
^in the community to determine if these youtfe hcive easy access • 
to job listings. " . 

Livings of jobs within the community are useful^ for young 
people who must or are willing to stay within the community. 
"However, of those irt'the 1972 high school class who intended 
to work full-time in the yea^ following graduation, a fifth' 
preferred to obtain a' job out of the community; a quarter were 
willing to move to obtain ^ job 6Nati6nal Longitudinal Study, 
1975). , For these ijidivi<^cils and for communities in^ which 
local employment opportunities are very limited, state or ^ 
regional job Ij^stings would be lielpful. While a ,';community 



^Graduates' of the vocational curriculiom have lower initial 
^ employment rates than graduates of other curricula in part 

because^ they are more apt to be working at a joDv prior to gradu- 
ation and move into this job full-time at graduation* .Of those 
m the*^l-972 high sdhool senior class ( National Lmigitu|[ina l 
Stijg^, 1975) who intended to work full-time -or part-time in the 
year following graduation, about half (49% and 46% respectively) 
had no job lined up by the spring of their graduation. year. For 
those in this groupj^^o would like 1:o make a smooth school-work 
transition — and no^all students do — a robust job listing-job 
, ^placement mechanism which operates dltTfing the- sch^Ool year, should 
be helpful* / , _ ' ^ 
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council might be a mechanism through which such listings could 
funnel, it is not in a position to compile such listings • 

School calendars are directly relevant to the length of 
queue. Summer vacations and graduation times occur simul- 
taneously for all students within a school and very closely. in 
time for all schc5ols across the nation. This practice dumps 
large numbers of teenagers on th^ labor market simultaneously. 
The peaks of the teenage unemployment,^jt»tes coincide with 
scheduled school exits. Almost certainly some of this increase 
is created by the school calendar. If this is t^e case, school 
^ calendars prolong the search time for the average student ^d 
'prevent somdj^ students from obtaining any full-time, short-term 
employment bBif^e school resumes. 

It is not known how much teenage employment would be 
affected by varying school exit and re-entry times across the 
year because we do not know how much labor supply and demand 
would be affected by different calendars. Since changes in 
seasonal entries to and exits from school will affect teacher, 
facility, and family schedules and. might affect the cost of 

'-education and businesses geared to current s,chool calendars, 
market surveys of employer demand and student labor supply 
under different conditions should precede changes in school 
schedules. Since con]munities differ in their industrial base 

w^and consequently in the extent to which they can and do use 
student labor, community education-work councils are uniquely . ^ 
suited to conduct such surveys and to debate the effects of 
Ranging calendars. ^ 

ASSUMPTION; Inadequate Work Socializ^ion of Youth Iilcrease Youth 
Unemployment ^ 

We have concluded that the high unemployment rates for 
youth in general do not indicate Any major malfunction ' in the 
school-work transition for youth in general. However, the 
analysis of these rates was not nearly precise enough- to eli- 
minate the possibility that smaller failures in the socialization 
of youth to work are contribiiting to the unemployment rate. It 
is also^he case that there could be disturbing failures in 
work socialization which , do not show up in unemployment rates. 
For theSe reasons we try 'to estimate the extent to which 
assumptions ed^out socialization failures might be true. 

* c 

^Certain industries may depend on' the volume of consumers ^ » • 
produced by simultaneous ' school closings to make a profits 
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•In psychology, intentional human action is considered a 
function of what the person wants, knows about, and knows how 
to do. The career education literature specifies socialization 
failures for youth at each of these points: diminished work 
ethic (wants) , inadequate labor ma^rket informat;ion (knows about) , 
and inadequate job skills (knows how) • We question each of these 
points separately • 

ASSUMPTION: There Is a Decline in the Work Ethic 

The career education literature does not specify where the 
presumed decline in work ethic can be observed except in youth 
unemployment rates (e.g., Hoyt et.al., 1972). If we define 
"work ethic" as a positive value placed on work, with little 
concern for its conditions, a declinei in the work ethic among 
the young should manifest itseljE as decreased labor force parti- 
cipation rates (or increased non-participation in the labor 
force) ; in preferences for unemployment over certain kinds of 
jobs available to the individual; and in increasing rates pf 
absenteeism for youth workers. 



.and 2Q-24 year old males. The rates for 18-19 year old males 
have b^en inversely related to their rates of college enrollments. 
Female labor force participation rates have increased steadily 
for all three age groups from 1947-1973. In general, trends in 
labor force participation rates are more consistent with an 
increase, not a decrease, in the "work ethic." , ^ 

Preference for unemployment over work ; There are no 
systematic data on youth preferences for unemployment over cer- 
tain kinds^of work, although we do know that youth on ur^^mploy- 
ment insurance" exercise their prerogative to reject jobSx^beneath 
their qualifications (Employment and Training Administration, 
personal communication).^ ^Thus, we can assume that at least 
some youth prefer unemployment over certain kinds of work. The 
following evidence is relevant to interpreting this firi^ing. 

o Recent survey questions indicate positive youth attitude's 
toward work per se. Of the high school graduating class of 1972, 85% 
85% 

1 ' N " ^ " 

•^The Bureau of Labor . Statistics is conducting a special 

survey to obtain more information on the jobseeking process . Each 

unemployed worker in the CPS sample will be questioned concerning 

the intensity and frequency of efforts made to find work, about 

how many job offers were refused and how suitable those offers 

were. A report on the findings is planned for late this year or 

early 1977 (Shiskin and Stein, 1976, p. 9) . 
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of respondents selected "being successful in my'^line of work" 
as very important. This item was chosen by more respondents as 
being important in their lives than any other of ten items^ 
The choices included such i^ems as finding the right person to 
marry an'd having a happy family life, having strong friendships, 
and making lots of money ( National Longitudinal Study , 1975) . 

In his comparison of college and non-college youth in 1969 
and 1973, Yankelovich (1974) notes': 

Young working people, regardless of the nature of their 
work, say they are ready to work hard. They definitely, 
are not looking for work that is not demanding. They 
do not shirk from physically hard work, and they are not 
worried about being asked to do more than they now do . . . 
(By 19 73) both college and noncollege youth continue 
to reject, at 1969 levels the idea of less emphasis 
on working hard (pp. 30-31). 

o Basic youthvalues and behaviors are generally consis- 
tent with those adults (e.g., Timpane et al., 1976). Relative 
to earlier decades of this century, adults are less willing to 
t^ke any job, if only because of the economic cushions of social 
security, pension systems, unemployment compensation, ' workman ' s 
compensation and welfare. The conditions for receiving 
unemployment insurance indicate the extent to which this has 
become socially acceptable behavior: an individual is required 
to look for work while on uTremployment payments, tut not required 
to take a job beneath his or her capacities and training. The 
data indicate that adults on unemployment insurance exercise 
their right to turn down jobs.^ Thus, to the extent that youth 
prefer unemployment to 'certain kinds of work, these choices 
have their counterparts in adult choices. 

o The career education literature is concerned by v/hat is 
perceived as a lack of respect for certain kinds of wtrfk. To 
the extent that preferences for unemployment over certain kinds 
of jobs are a function of a' lack o'f respect of certain jobs, it 
is again important to ask about adult respect for these jobs. 
Prestige ratings of 90 occupations. by national samples of 
Americans show remarkable stability across time (1947, 1963, and 
1974)^ and across subgroups of adult society (Hodge et al., 1963) 
Table 1 shows the resulj:^ for the 1947 data. 

^Table 15A, Unemployment Insurance Statistics , July- August 

1976. 

2score for occupations in 1947 and 1963 had a 0.99 correlar 
tion (Hodge et kl., 1965). 
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PRESTIGE RATINGS OF OCCUPATIONS 



Classification 



Average Score 



Govermnent officials (e.g., Supreme Court justice, 

Cabinet member) ' 
Professional and semi-prof essional workers 
Proprietors, managers, and officials (except farm) 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Farmexs and fanji managers 
Protective service workers 
Farm Laborers 

Service workers (except domestic and^rotective) 
Laborers (except farm workers) 



90.8 

80. eg;^ 

74.9 * 

68.2 

68:0 

61.3 

58.0 

52.8 

50.0 

46.7 



SOURCE: >Paul K. Hatt and C. C. North, "Prestige Ratings of 
Occupations," in" Sigmund Nosow and William H. Form, ed., Man , 
Work, and Society, Basic Books, New York, 1962. 



Adults clearly accord subs'^tantially differe'nt amount^ ,pf 
prestige to different occupations. 



Let us look^now at youth occupational preferences. In the 
first survey of the graduating high school class of 1972, the 
National Longitudinal Stud^ asked this question: "Which of the 
following occupational categories best describes the work that 
you would like to do?" ^Respondents /could choose from fourteen * 
major occupational categories ("government officials" was not a ' 
separate category) . Pour occupations accounted for three-quarters 
(74%) of their choj-ces: 



\ 
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Table 2 

FOUR MOST FREQUENT OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES' 
OF 'THE 1972 HIGH' SCHOOL CLASS 



Occupational Category 



Percent 



Professional, such as accountant, artist, clergyman, 
dentist, physician, * registered nurse, engineer, 
lawyer, librarian, -teacher, writer, scientist, 
social worker, actor, actr^'Ss* 

Clerical, such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, 
typist, mail carrier, ticket agent 

Craftsman, such as baker, automobile mechanic,' 

machinist, painter, plumber, telephone installer, 
carpenter 

Technical, such as draftsman, medical or^ dental 
technic iapi, computer programmer 



45% 
. 15% 
8% 

7% 



SOURCE: William B. Fetters, National Longitudinal Study of 
the^ High School Class qf 1972; Student Questionnaire and Test 
Results by -Sex / High School Program, Ethnic Category, and Father's 
Education, National center tor Education statistics, u. 
Department of Health, Education anS Welfare, U.S. Government- 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1975* ^ 



Table 2 shows that youth's personal occupational preferences 
are overwhelmingly consistent with the occupational prestige 
ordering in the adult culture. We can reasonably assume that 
youth's differential occupational preferences reflect differential 
respect for occupations and that the source of this differential 
respect is a highly stable rank ordering within the general 
culture. ' - " • 

% 

o Most of the occupations in which the majority of youth 
work are' those whose workers are most dissatisfied. Freedman 
(1976) calculated an index of inequality of occupational parti-- 
X^cipation by age for 1970. 
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Table 3 

FOR OCCUPATIONS, INDEX OF INEQUALITY -BY AGE, 1970 



Occupation \ 

I , ... 4 ■ 1 


Index 


Professionals 


77 


Semi-professionals and technicians 


32 


Managers 


22 


Office clericals 


■ 113 


Non-office clericals 


. 179 


Sales workers ' 


165 


Craftsmen 


65*" 


Operatives ' , ^ 


95 ' 


Laborers , ' ^ 


206 


Service workers 

> 


144 



SOURCE: I-iarcia Freedman, "The Youth Labor Market/' in 
National Commission for Manpower Policy, From School to Work ; 
Improving the Transition / U. S. GQVernment Printing Office 
Washington/ D, 1976/ p, 26. 

The percentage of employed who were < 25 in a particular 
sector divided by the. percentage of employed who were 21 25 
1 irT that sector * . r 

rtionately represented in 
the clerical, sales, laborer and service.categories . When we 
^'look^at the 1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey data on mean 
job satisfaction by occupation and age, three of the' four 
occupations rated as least satisfying are ones in which youth 
.,are disproportionately concentrated (see Table 4), 
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Table 4 



MEAN JOB SATISFACTION BY'fiAJOR OS^UftATIONAL 

GROUP And age 





0 


Mean 


Job Satisfaction 


-f 

A ■ 


Occupational Group^ . * 


^ Overall 


16- 
Years 


24 

ord^ 


Years 


25 
Old^ 


Professional and technical ^ 
^ (N = 323) 


25 


-10 


(30) 


30 


1 

(196) . 


Managers, officials, and 
•proprietors (N - 319) 


19 


• 

-14 


(12) 


23 


(221) 


Sales (N = 112) 


11 • 

^ 


-21 


(7) 


11 


.(67) 


Craftsmen and Foremen 
(N = 270) 


8 


-11 


(35) 


15 


(190) 


Service workers, except 

private household (N = 238) 


-11 


-25 


(30) 


- 1 


(122) 


Clerical (N 364) 




-40 


(56) 


7 


(158) 


Operators, except transport 
. (N = 198) 


-44 


-78 


(46) 


-34 


(152)= 


Transport operatives (N " 56) 


4 


-34 


(10) 


■12 




Nonfarm laborers (N ='72) \j' 


-42 


-54 


(19) 


-20 


(34) 



SOURCE: Robert P.- Quinn and Linda Shepard, The 1972-7 J Quality of 
Employment Survey , The University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1974. 

^^The following categories have been" omitted due to small numbers, of 
'cases: Fanners and farm managers, farm laborers, and private household workers, 
2 . • " 

Mean values are based on a 28-question measure of overall job satis- 
^faction. A higher numeric score indicates greater job satisfaction. The mean 
of this mea&ure in 1973 was -2; its standard deviation was 84. 

•'3 . . 

The breakdown of satisfaction by age was run for us by the Survey 

Research Cei>ter at the University of Michigan for this paper. 
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Thus^ youth are more apt to be in jobs which are less apt 
to be preferred over unemployment if there are 'economic alterna- 
tives. The sense of a decline in the work ethic may come from' 
the sense that youth prefer unemployment over certain jobs more 
frequently than adults or more frequently than youth in earlier 
decades. In either case, this mdy be less a ^decline in the work , 
ethic than the effect of increasing economic alteri^tives for a 
group disproportionately concentrated in jobs least apr ^to be 
preferred to those aljiernatives • ' , 

'^In'^sum, to the extent, that youth prefer unemployment over 
certain jobs, they seem/ to be behaving^in individually rational 
and culturally acceptabie ^ays . Affecting this behavior would 
seem to require either increasing the attractiveness of certain 
jobs or reducing (or removing) &the economic cushion^ which make 
unemployment more attractive than certain jobs. Bpth require ^ 
leverage which career education programs, regardless of adminis- 
trati^^e auspices, are not apt to h^ve • 

Absenteeism rates . -basis for assessing the work 

ethic proposition is youth absenteeism rates, preferably for youth 
over time and relative to adult workers. Unfortunately, we do 
not "have trend 'data on youth absenteeism., There are cross-secr 
tional data on absenteeism of young versus older workers,. The 
1 972-73 Quality of Employment .Survey asked respondents who had 
missefl any scheduled work wlth^in the two wdeks prior to the^inter- 
view: "How many of these days' (in the lasji two weeks) did. you^^ 
miss just because you didn't feel' like going 'to work that day? 
Table 6 shows that except for youth in operator jobs, there was no 
significant difference between young and older workers in the 
amount, of time missed because the worker did jiiot feel lik^ working. 

Pursuing a similar concern, in 1975 the tiational Commission 
for "Manpower Policy asked three major private-sector employers one 
each from the retail trade, utility, and manufacturing sectors— to 
report in detail on their expe'sdences with young workers (National 
Commission for Manpower Policy, 1976) . Although the manufacturing 



.■"■Responses to a Yankelovich 1973 survey of American Youth \ 
16-24 years of age are consistent with this argument. Respondents 
were ask*ed whether or not they, would work even if they had enough 
money to live comfortably. Of three occupational categories, 
blue-collar, white-collar, and ^rofessiorial/executive/managerial, 
27%, 29%, and 18%, respectively, siad they would not work. In 
other words, given an economic cushion youth are more apt to 
forego work in those occupational categories In which ^hey are 
^oirer-represented . • ' 
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Table 5 



^ MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS WORKERS MISSED IN PRIOR TWO WEEKS 
BECAUSE WORKER DID NOT FEEL LIKE WORKING, -BY AGE AND OCCUPATION 



Occupation 


16-24 
Years 


Old 


Years Old 


Professional and technical (N = 226) 


0.10 


(3d) 


0.03 


(196) 


Managers, officials, and propreitors . 
(N = 233) 


0.00 


(12) 


0.01 


(221) 


Sales (N = 74) . \ 


0.00 


(7) 


0.06 


(67) 


Craftsmen and Foremen (N = 224) 


0.09 


(3.5) 


0.05 


(189) 


Service workers, except private 
household (N - I5t) ' 


0\03 


(30) 


0.09- 




122) 


Clerical = 214) 


Q.05 


(56) 


0.05 




:i58) 


Operators, except transport (N = 199) 


' 0.15^ 


(.46)^ 




(153) 


Transport 'operatives (N = 56) 


0.10 


(10) 


0.3^^ 


^ (46) 


Nonfarm la^prers (N = 53) 


0.05 


(19) 


0.03 * 


(34) 



SOURCE: Robert P. Quinn and Linda J. Shepard, The 1972-73 Quality of 
- Employment Survey . The University of Michigan, ' Survey Research C.enter, 
Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbpr, Michigan, 1974^.. 

"^These data were rUn for this pa^)er by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan. 

* ^Difference between young and adult workers significant at p<0.01.^ 



,coinpany. did not keep absenteeism rates by age, an Dinf ormal survey" 
of operations^ personnel managers indicated that absenteeism rates 
were higher ^br young workers in the hourly group. The utility 
company' also did not have absenteeism rates by age. Absence from 
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work was more frequent for newer than long-term employees, but 
the company felt the data did not establish an age-absenteeism 
correlation. The retail company found no dif f erence* in absen^ . 
teeism for adult and young workers. In sum, /tb^re is no clear 
absenteeism pattern for these three companies. 

Even if we assume that youth have higher absenteeism rates 
than older workers there are alternative interpretations Of any 
such relationship. Absenteeism is positively correlated with job 
dissatisfaction ( Job Satisfaction; Is Theresa Trend ?, 1974) ^ As 
tables 3 and 4^ showed, youth are concentrated in the occupations 
least satisfying to both adult and youth workers. Thus, if we 
observe high^ rates of' absenteeism f6r youth than for older 
workers without c?)ntrolling for 6ccupation, the dif f erende ' can 

attributed to disproportionate concentrations in less^ satis- 
fying jobs rather than a decline in- the work ethic. If this is 
the c^se, as the cohort ages .and moves into more satisfying johs, 
the difference should disappear. Any initial difference is >hen " j 
not necessarily interpretable as a general decline, in the work 
ethic. It can be seen as a preference for not working in certain 
kinds of jobs. Trend, data for young workers would be hecessary 
to discriminate between these alternative interpretations. 

Sunmiary of evidence . We have reviewed labor force partici- 
pation rates, preferences for unemployment ^ver certain kinds of 
jobs, and absenteeism rates for evidence of a^ decline in the work 
ethic for" youth. The data do not indicate a decline for labor 
force participatioij rates; may indicate a change for the society 
in general in -the value placed on less desirable jobs, relative 

' to unemployment; and are indeterminate with regard to jErUsenteeism 
rates. There is no evidence that. youth are not interest:ed in work 

^per se. There is evidence that, l^ke their elders, they prefer > 
some kinds of work over others. , Although thesfe. preference?, can be. 
interpreted as a decline in work ethic, *it seems more plausible 
to assume that an occupational preference structure of some 
variety has alwayiL^xisted . The introduction of economic . cushions 
over the last 40 yolars simply allows us to observe it by 
introducing viable »ternatives to undersirable jobs. ^ 

Implications for career education and councils . As indi- 
cated above, what some career; educationaPists see as a decline 
in the work ethic, we interpret as increasingly revealed pre- , 
ferences pf .youth — and adlS'lts-^-f or unemployment or non-participation 
over certain kinds of jobs. To the extent that these preferences 
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are defined as a problem, the basic solutions lie outside of 
the scope of career education and councils; change the 
attractiveness of certain jobs or the costs of not' takipg them* 

ASSUMPTION; Youth Do Not Have Enough Labor Market Information 

The second set of assumptions about yputh's inadequate 
' socialization to work consists of assumptions about youth's 
labor market knowledge, Parnes (1975) distinguishes four kinds 
of labor market information which encompass the concerns of the 
career e.ducation literature; (1) general labor market infor- ' 
mation, or information about caree^ alternatives;^ (2) spep^fic 
labor market inf elation, or information about alternative 
ei(i^loyers; (3) information on effective ways to search and apply 
for a job; and (4) information on employer's behavioral expec- 
tations of employees, . * • i 

Empirical evidence . Youth in general lack information 
about career alternatives, desire more information, and vary in* 
amount of information a^ccording to socio-economic* status, race, 
urban versus rural residence, age, sex, and IQ (Datta, 1975; 
Parnes, 1975). 

Our analysis of youth unemployment rates indicates that a 
sizable proportion of these rates are a. function of frictional 
unemployment, Frictional unemployment is assumed to aris^ from 
imperfect information about alternative jobs, Thiis, some 
proportion of the youth .unemployment rate seema attributable to 
lacK «f ^information about alternative employers, 

' . . ^ , 

Career^ education almost certainly cannot change the prestige 
rank ordering of occupations in. the culture, HQwever, it;may be 
possible to raise the "prestige floor" of some low prestige occu- 
pations by providing infornt^tion about their social utility,, 
salaries, and other benefits. For 'example, although the 1947 and 
1963 NORC occupational ^ank orders were highly correlated, there 
wa& a net upward shift in prestig^for blue-collar jobs. For 
example, "garbage collect^or** was ranked eighty-eightii out of 90 in 
both 1947 a,nd 1963, It wq||Cd be easy to show the social utility 
of garbage collection by showing its relation through history to 
community heailth. Since occupational prestige is related to public 
percegtions of .the economic returns to an occupation, information 
cA^ garbagemen ' s salaries and .benefits in major cities should ^ 
increase the prestige,' if not its relative position, among 
occupations. Community councils' dp not seem particularly neces- . 
^ sary for this kind C)f c5treer education, . 
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There is some evidence that youth lacK knowledge about job 
search and application procedures (National. Assessment of 
• Educational Progress, cited in Tyler, 1976) . ' , . 

We have no data which shows youth-ksknowledge o^ employer ^ 
expectations for employe^ behavior. The?Hv-are data on employers 
perceptions -of differences between young and older workers in their 
job behaviors from the three-industry survey ' conducted" for the 
National Manpower Commission f (1976 i,. -The utility company found 
no noticeable difference^ between young and mature workers, but 
the manufacturing compan/ supervisors felt that young workers 

. had more trouble accepting authority and the regimentation of 
factory life. They saw them as less likely to follow instruc- 

» tions and to work overtime and more likely to get into fights and 
to ignore work rules. The retail company survey of managers found 
differences between mature and young workers in responsibility, 
following through, attitu'de toward -the job, concern for pfoduc- 
' tivity, >and quality of work. Youth were perceived as superior 
tX) mature workers only in ability to. get along with others and 
in skill with machines. These differences in adult and young - , 
workers look like instances of the "diverting" behaviors discussed 
in the section on adolescent and young adult developmental *; 
stages. 1 As such, they may indicate, not adult-youth differences 
in knowledge about employer behavioral expectations, iDUt , 
differences — probably sporadic — in motiva1*Lons , i.e., what some 
youth want. These industry data are only fragments, but they 
raise the possibility that lack of knowledge may account le^s for 
"unsocialized" work behavior than adolescent psycho-social < 
''processes of growing up. To the -extent that this is the case, 
information per se will not necessarily affect th^jig^^^^®^-^ • 



Other bits -of evidence are consistent with this interpreta- • 
tion. The utility company reported no noticeable behavioral 
differences between young and adult workers. <Ch€ir youth new hires 
were also 84% female. The manufacturing company reported differences. 
However, they also commented that although youth generally did* not 
exhibit such behavior during their initial weeks of employment, 
they seemed generally influenced by peers (National Commission 
for Manpower Policy ,. 1976 , p. 51). Of t^hese youth new hires, 
80% were males. These differences in observed behaviors by sex 
are consistent with empirical data on differences in the ways 
male and female adolescents work out adolescent identity prob- 
lems , e.g., differences in the role of the peer group (Douvau 
and Adelson, 1966; Timpane et al., 1976)-. Of course, they may 
only indicate that employers have different expectations for 
female than for male employees. 
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Summary of evidence « More or less systematic evidence ^ 
indicates that youth lack and want information about career 
alternatives and job search and application* procedures . The dis- 

ssion of youth unemploynient rates earlier suggests that at " 
least some of thefrictional unemployment is attributable to lack 
of specific employer information. The evidence on knowledge of 
employer expectations is fragmentary and equivocal, but suggests 
that behaviors that may be interpreted as indicating lack^of 
knowledge may in fact indicate motivations which affect the work 
orientation of some youth at some times, 

' Implicaticns for career education and councils . With the 
possible exception of knowledge about employer expectations, the 
evidence indicates that youth need better labor market informa- 
tion, especially knowledge about alternative careers ahd alterna- 
tive employers, 'rfius, there seem to be needs, and they are ones 
for which career education programs should have leverage. 

If we assumethat career education programs give youth more 
labor market information, the question is what kinds of differences 
an evaluation of effects should expect. More in-depth infor- 
mation about alternative careers*, including projected supply and 
demand, should give the individual more chances to rd*concile 
his abilities, career preferences, and labor market constraints 
^and opportunities, assuming that he is able to identify His 
abilities and preferences and willing to Accept the socio-economic 
levels of the occupations implied by these different kinds of 
information,^ If wg can make these assumptions, we would expect 
informational programs on alternative careers to: 

* o change the occupational distribution of youth at least 
by sex and race^^, but jnpt change xthe occupational * - 
distribution for you^h 'in * aggregate; and 

o increase job satisf acftl on f or youth in aggregation, 
consequently reducing job turnover^ and unemployment 
rates^ for youth in aggregate. 



More in-depth information about alternative careers could • 
increase the' disS'atisf action of youth who reject the present 
social and economic class structure, 
2 

Less satisfied workers are more apt to change jobs (Roderick 
and Davis, 1973; Parnes et al,, 1971; Mangione , 1973). Ati^ the same 
time, more labor market information reduces search %costs for the 
individual. It consequently may take less dissatisfaction to 
pro'duce jofe changing, 

^jib-changing is strongly and positively related to unemploy-"^ 
ment (p.g., Parnes and Kohen, 1976), ^ ^ 
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expected effect of information on- career alternatives 
on/wagee knd job prestige is less clear. The National Longitu - 
dik^lS^rjey ^ows that inter-firm mobility is negatively related 
to wag^^and job prestige,, but positively related to wage and job 
prestige gains (Parens and Kohen, 19760. In other words, " 
*inter-firm mobility improved wages /ind job prestige, but does not^ 
equalize the wage and prestige positions of job movers and 
stayers—in part, perhaps, because initial wage and prestige 
BflSiitions determine the size wage aiM prestige increment^, 
i.e., the process is probably Markovian. To the extent that 
movers change jobs because they desire higher wages and job * 
prestige and took*their initial jobs because of lack of infor- 
mation about the.^turns to alternative careers, information on' • 
career alternatives should improve the wage and prestige po's^tions 
of the^e individuals by giving them the information to select - 
preferred jobs at the time of initial choice. Other National ' . 
Longitudinal Survey data indicate that the mpre a youth knows 
about the world of work, the higher his wages and occupational 
prestige. The analysis holds several variables constant, but 
not IQ. The extent to which this, relationship is Attributable 
to labor market information, IQ, or both is not clear, butParnes 
and Kohen conclude from earlier work that probably both influences 
are operating. Tentatively, we can conclude that more information 
on-^:areer alternatives should affect wages arid prestigfe for those ^ 
young people who want jobs with higher wages and prestige. J- In 
other words, we might expect it to affect the distribution .of 
youth among jobs which Vary in wage*, and prestige in part b ~- 
such programs should equalize the informational grounds of 
competition amon^ those youth who want .jobs wfth higher wages 
and prestige. However, we would not expect career information to 
affect aggregate measu3»es of job wagesr and prestige. 



because 
the 



\ 



1 '. 

While inforlS^atioo on career alternatives may help the indi- 
vidual tQ identifty what he wantfe from a job, it also- helps him 
identify careers which meet his preferences. If monkey and pres-^ 
tige are not particularly valued, information on career alternatives 

* will not affect wages and job prestige for these individuals. 
Certainly people want different things from jobs-;:^or example, 
the National Longitudinal Study shows that twice as many respon- 
dents selected opportunities to be helpful to others or to society 
as a "very important" basis, for career choice as selected chaise 

/ to makre a lot of money^ or ttaving a positipn that is lookied^ up ^o 
by others. At the same tifre, there is J^robably a "floor" jpn 
the wages and prestige drfsired-, and many jobs yoiaih obtain 
probably f al]^J>ei:dvr" the is^loor. 
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As indicate^, in the discussioni of youth unemployment rates, 
we would expect programs which provide information on available 
jobs to reduce that part of the unemployment rate attributable 
to frictional unemployment. Information on ef f ective .me,thod.s 
of job search and application should have the same effects • 
For reasons given earlier, we are lesjs clear that information 
on employer behavioral e'icpectations will affect young workers'* 
behaviors. 

In s\m, youth lack certain kinds of labor meniet 'inf orma- 
ti6n, and -we can expect that programs which provid^this 
information should redistribute youth among occupations and 
possibly among waiges and prestige levels of jobs". They ^uld 
affect aggregate- measures of job satisfaction, txarnover spates 
unemployment rates, and length of unemployment. To the extent 
that labor market information affects individual outcomes, pro- 
grams which reduce the variation in labor mar,ket information 
by socio-economic status, race, sex, and urban versus rural 
residence, shouj-d affect the collective outcome of equality of 
opportunity. 

Since schools are organized to convey systematic^ infor- 
mation, they are a possible institution. in which to lodge 
J.abor market information programs.^ However, television would 
seeij\ to be a more promising source 'for such prog ramg . It is 
easy to visualize analogs to "Sesame Street" for^f ormation 
OR career alternatives, the presentation of self aspects of 
job search, and employer expectations. Their^are already 
documented cases bf youth^^unning local terevisj.on programs- 
with job listings' (Ferrin and Arbeiter, 1975) . 

Whatever, the information source, diff^f^ivtvjcinds of 
information should be introduced at different ages of the 
children. Information about available job seatch and applica- 
tion processes are most apt to be "learned" as young people 
can be hired for and are socially expected to seek jobs 
outside of those which arise within, the family "or neighbor- 
hood, e.g., at the time of the nirjth or tenth grade. 
Ydunger children •are more apt to intepialize employer expec- 
tations, i.e., work norms, than older children. Infonhation 
about career alternatives is basic , to the child's social^ 
knowledge of the world and should be part of his education 
throughout *he school years, >^whether through a social studies 
curriculum in school or television.^ However, what is intilo- 
duced about^areers should v,ary by age. Some careers, e.g., 
stock broke/, physicist, state legislator, cannot be under- 
stood at-€ven'a simple level until the child has some grhsp of 
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.a market economy, physical principles; and representative 
political sys'tems. Similarly, certain characteristics of . 
careers, e.g., pension plans , "perks" such as expense-^ 
accounts, educai:ional requirements such as "graduate school"', 
have more meaning for older children. 

If- information programs are run^ithin or from the 
schools, community councils could be necessary to their success 
t'heir potential contribution to knowledge about specific jobs 
has already been discussed under youth unemployme^nt rates, 
•They could also be central to the success of programs on 
alternative careers.^ In general, teachers know only one cate- 
gory of occupation well — teachings "although they may know 
something about the occupations which use the subject m<&tter 
^they teach.' Councils could put together — and some community 
groups have already done so (Ferrin and Arbelter, 1975) --a 
group of "resourde persons" from the community who are f 
willing to show young people what different* careers invo\ye. 
If employers differ by Qommunity in how they obtain workers, 
councils are, uniquely placed to survey local- employers to 
determine the most direct 'routes to employment* 

ASSUMPTiPNt Youth Unemployment Is High Because Youth Have 
the Wro ng Work Skills • I 

• ' / 

We tre^t two assumptions* which appear in' the career^ 
education literature together here. Some authors (e.g., 
Hoyt et al., 1972) identify youth's lack of skills as a 
contributor to the high unemployment rates. Others (e.g., 
Wirtz, 1975) identify a mismatch between skill demand and" 
supply as a contributor. Since lack of skills is simply one 
type cSf mismatch, we evaluate the skills question in terms^^of 
mismatches. . . , 

r . _ 

Let us '^def ine a "mismatch" as ajp(^ one bf these three 
, ^ situations :y (1*) a young person is trained for jobs that do 
not exis^ and not trained for ones that do exist which require 
'.ii'/-; .trai^nirlg; (2)a young person is trained ^for jobs^that do not 
exist, and jobs which require no training do exist? and (3]^ a 
young person is not trained for any jobs., and only jobs whi^ch 
require training exist. We have no credible e$timate of the • 
incidence of each of these different types of mismatch. " 
However, we can^marshal fragments of evidence which allow us 
to raise questipns about the problem. The empirical ^evidence 
is discussed separ^eli^ for the supply of an^ demand for 
skill*. ^ ^ . ^ ^ * 
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Empip)Lcal evidence; supply of skills . Certainly we 
know that mismatches of both types ]^ and 2 occur • 

o' The first follow-up survey of the National Longitu- 
dinal Study asked the total ^sample:- "While you were in 'high 
school, did you receive any special trailing intended to pre- 
pare you for immediate employment upon leaving school? (For 
example, auto mechanics, secretarial skills, or nurse's 
aid^)" Those who answered "yes"mo this question were then 
asked specific questions about their experiences when they 
looked for work in the specialized area. Of this group, 35.5% 
stated that they could not find job openings in the areas for 
whifch they trained.. It is not known whether the jobs did not 
exists or the applicants did not knpw how to find them. The 
former explanation implies a career education response of 
different or less training, depending upon what training 
available jobs require. The latter explanation implies a , 
response of better job placement services and more labor mar- 
ket information for the applicants. ^ 

o Evaluations of vocational education programs (e.g., 
Somers, 1971; R^eubens, 1974) show that approximately half of 
the high school a quarter of the jxrnior college,, and a fifth 
of the post-high school vocational graduates obtained jobs 
unrelated or only slightly related to their 'field of training. 
However, some of these training-job discontinuities almost 
certainly did not represent either type 1 or type .2 mismatclpes 
In , the National Longitudinal Study first year follow-up of 
the .high school class, 64% of the females and 53% of the males 
who took specialized training in high school got jobs in 
which they expected to use their training. Of those who did 
not obtain such jobs, 25.3% changed their work preferences and 
9.5% were offered jobs in their field of training and 
declined them^l. Thefee results suggest limits on the extent 
to which skill demand and supply can be aligned,, and suggest 
that skills obtained , in highv school do not buy students 
enough of an ^ge in the labor market to prevent them from 
'chajiging ^cupations. This last point' may ■ indicate, either 
that occup;ational training during the high school years 
should be enriched or that the jobs for which high school 
graduates qualify have ''shallow" - skill' requirements'. 

V^e also .know that type 3 mismat(bhes (not enough skills) 
occur; ' * ^ 
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o» Of those who answered "yes" to the National 
Longitudinal Study question about high stihool employment 
training (see above), a minimum of a fifth found that they 
did not have enough skills to obtain work In the area of 
their training .1 . 

q With regard to type 3 mismatches in general, we • 
know that the unemployment rrates are higher for groups that 
are expected, to have fewer>skills, e*g*/ high school ' dropouts 
and minority youth, 2 and lower for those expected to have 
more skills, e.g., occupationally trained high school 
graduates However, it is unclear to what extent these 
unemployment differences are attributable to othqr than ^ 
differences in occupational training, ^ The differenc.es could^*^ 
be attributable to. the characterigtics of enrollees in 
training programs (e/g., more goal-oriented, higher basic 
verbal and computational skills^ , to auxiliary services 
associated with the ^rograms^-especially job placement ,>spr , 
to en^loyers' use of academic and occupational education as a 
screen for hiring intio jobs -which do not require that educa-.' 
tion. To the extent that these variables account for 
dif ferences Tabor market information programs which involve 
lesB directed youth in career alternatives and choices, ' 
increased verbal and computati'onal training, and intensified 
job placement programs may have more effect on reducing the 
unemployment rates of this group than more job skills* 



•^Of thfe group who looked for work in their area' of training, 
19*3% said employers told them that they were not qualified; 
6.4%, that they did not* know how'to use the ^equipment or tools 
of the job; arid 13*3% that they did not have the coursework 
or knowledge required of the job* Since a single respondent 
could have checked one or *all -of these outcomes, we can only 
assume that at ^least 19*3% did not have enough skills to 
obtain employment in their area of training* 

^^^T|^es A-16 ^nd B-8, Manpower Report of the President , 1974 

^Several sources, have ^four^ that occupationally trained high 
" school graduates frequent]|y h^ve fewer and shorter periods of 
unemployment (e*q* Manpower Report of the .President , 1970; , 
Somers and Little, 1971; Evans et al., 1969; Stromsdorfer , 1972) 
However, it should also be recal^d -that analyses of data from^ 
the National Longitudinal Survey of young men for 196^6 showed 
that while high school vocatibnal graduates had lower unemploy- 
^ment rates than general education graduates, th^re was no 
difference 'in unemployment rates between graduates of voca- 
tional and academic or commercial programs (Parnes et al*,' 
• 1969 and 1971) * 
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Empirical evidence: demand for skills * Another way 
of tryi^ig to estimate the incidence of different ^ types 'of 
mismatches is, to ask about- the demand for skills. Several 
points are relevant. 

o In connection with the National Assessment^ of 
Educational Progress project on career- and occupational 
development, the Bureau of Leibor ' Statistics developed a list 
of the 50 most common jobs obtained <lDy persons with less than 
a college education. A conference or persons from the 
Employijiertt Service, high school vocational education teachers, 
and industry and business personnel directors chose 30 jobs 
from the list of 50 -which are the major entry-level jobs for, 
young people who do not go on to college. The list of 30 
jobs did not include unskilled labor. It was. estimated that 
" , approximately two-thirds of the jolps required academic skills 
and productive^ work habits, b^t very little specialized 
training. For m6^st of those j^bs that required training,, it 
was estimated that the necessary training could be obtained 
in less than four weeks {Tyler, 1976), 

1^ j o In analyzing the BLS series',^ Employment of High School 

Graduates and Dropouts , Reubens (1974) consistently found 
that froift 1959-1971 only a small proportion, of male high school 
graduates had first jobs which could^ be classified as using 
their school-acquired skills. She also noted that only a ;^ 
maximum of 20% of their first jobs could- be classified as 
requiring any vocational training at all, 

o The Tyler and Reubens data can be interpreted in 
different ways. One explanation is that high school graduates 
do not have the skills which allNDw them to obtain jobs which 
require more training — because they consistently do not 
obtain skills, consistently -obtain skills not in demand, 
or change their work preferences so that their training no ^ 
long;er matches what they want to do. Another explanation is 
%hat pnly a- smali proportion of jobs available ^to high school 
graduates require special training. 

There are ddta which indicate that the second explana- 
tion accoiants for more of the variance than the 'first. 
Freeman (1971) found that college males are educationally 
highly responsive to changes in skill 'demands i It is true 
that college *mai*Sfe haCve\nvore labor market information than 
non-college giales (Tyleni 1976) . However, it is reasonable ^ 
to assume that if there we're a pool of jobs'^ waiting^ for more 
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oi: di'ffereht trained high school graduates, non-college 
males would have discovered and* responded *to this fact in 
some way over the period 1959-1971 

Of Another way of trying to discriminate between the 
alternative .explanations of the Tyler and Reubens data is 
to estimate the proportion of jobs ,for which training is 
required or training can substitute for experience .and' for 
which trairting tends not to be provided by employers. 2 This 
set of jobs defines the upper limit on the amount of job 
skill training which inexperienced workers^ require for 
successful competition in the labor market and which the 
educational system can efficiently provide. Knowing some- 
thing about the size of. this set provides half *of ' the infor- 
mation we need (demand side') to estimate the size of type 2 
and type 3 mismatches (too many skills and too few skills, 
respectively) . It will not halp us estimate type 1 mismatches 
(wrong skills ) . 

, Estimating 'the sizfe of this set proved to be' very 
difficult. 4 ' • • • > 



' 1 

N An analysis of labor supply and demand for the electronics data 

, processing occupations showed that: ^ 

o supply for trained labor increased markedly between 
1968 and 1971 in response to a rapid growth In demand 
for, the Skills; 

o by 1971, if there was- any market failure for these 

occupations; it involved over-supply rather than under- 
'supply of trained labor -(Haber and Goldfarb, 19*76). 

For example, secretarial jobs are usually filled by indivi- 
'duals who bring the required skills with them. However, 
telephone installer and repair jobs tend to be filled by , 
individuals trained by the Bell System. 

3 > ' 

We define an . inexperienced worker as an individual «with 
miniity^ job experience. Under -this definition, a person 
can have substantial formal training and still be considered . 
an inexperienced worker, e.g., k recent graduate^of medical 
school. • ' . 

Sev-eral Rand economists and iTidividualsXwithin tihe Department 
of Labor were consulted in efforts to fincj directly relevant 
^ data/^ . 6 ' 
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in the absence- of directly ^f.^^^f^^^f,!' Edition, 1966) and 
fi" I inVinr,- "^^.ipational Tltlga (Tni detailed list 

F he 19 ? 4 natiuaai WSySinrTigur^ estimate 
of occupations (Bureau of ^^^°'^„!^fi number of simplifying 
.■?he Size of t*>e set, we had " make a n ^^^^^ ^.^n^ptions, 
assumptions. ■^f'l'fl\TeVenTsuli^cts which entered into 
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youth to employer expectations through other means — not 
through expensive skilj. training which is not necessary for 
many of the ^bs available to youth. 

Befoi^ dollars are invested in more or different training 
for youth, communities and states should 'assess whether youth 
are leaving the local, and state educational systems with too 
few, too many, or the wrong kinds of skills. Again, at the 
community level, community councils would be well situated 
to conduct such surveys. 

^ ^ t 

Conclusions for Youth in General : 

On the basis of the ^evidence considered and for youth 
irf general, we have reached these conclusions about the career 
education assumptions of Figure 2. We stee the high rates ^ 
of youth unemployment to be more a function or fxictional 
unemployment than of major failures in the socialization of 
youth. We see evidfchce that school seasonal calendars exacer- 
bate the trictionaJ^anemplopoent problem, but, it is not clear 
that valuing calendars will substantially affect the problem. 
We-doniot see evidence of a declining work ethic in youth. 
We do see evidence of adult and youth preferences tor unemploy- 
iqent over certain jobs as the result of economic alternatives 
to those jobs.*" We see a definite need for labor market infor- 
mation about icareer alternatives, specific employers, and. 
methods of^job search and application. | We are less clear that 
youth need more information about employer behavioral expecta- 
tions. Youth behaviors which* violate these expectations may 
be more a function of what some youth want some of the time, 
rather than of what they know. We see evidence of skill supply 
.and demand mismatches, but ar^^Wiable to estimate to which 
they are in fact a function [of ' youth preferences^ wWk basic 
skills, or bad job^placement . I 

As a result of this analysis and for councils in 
ge^al, we conc^lude the following: ' 

o Some programs which councils might sponsor^ co- 
oi5dinate or in -which they might participate should 
> affect outcomes of ybuth. 
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o Thera is no necessary reason to exp^^t effects 

from certain other* programs unless coramunity-leyel 
surveys indicate that there jLs room for change. 

o Implementation variables should be included in( all 
. . evaluations of programs — failure can so easily\be a 
function of how programs are implemented, not 
the initial program concept. Including these ^l^^i^bles 
is particularly important if the success of the pro- 
gram depends on several institutions. In this case 
* the implementation "chain" is m^ch longer and the 
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, probability of weak links much greater. Since 
councils are expected to co-ordinate and link 
community institutions, their .programs are apt 
to . involve long implementation chains. Including 
S» * ' implementation variables in evaluations of council 

programs would therefore seem particularly important. 

. / o Youth, councils, and communities do not exist "in 

</ general." Programs expected to affect youth in 

general will not necessarily affect youth in a 
particular community — room to change at the national, 
aggregate level does not logically imply room at the 
local level. Councils are uniquely placed to deter- 
mine the nature of the school-work 'transition exper- 
iences for local youth. T^ieir programs are more apt 
to be successful to the exteht that they are based 
on assessments of the local situation, , whether or 
not we would expect the program to affect youth in 
^ , general. The program expected to affect youth in 

' general thus just represent the first places that 
councils should look fo^: problems at the local level. 

The programs we expect to affect outcomes for youth in 
general are 'listed below. For each program we indicate what 
variables should change and for whom the change should occur. 

o Information about alternative employers . We would 
expect job listi/ig and placement programs to reduce that part 
. of the local unemployment rate attributable to frictional 

unemployment. The effect should be for the aggregate of youth. 
Since these programs decrease the costs of job search,, they* 
may have two other effects. They may increase the labor force 
participation rates of those youth not in the labor market 
because of job search costs — probably students. They may also 
increase job turnover for .those youth more apt to get less 
satisfying jobs. 

o Information about career alternatives . We would ^ 
expfect these programs to affect youth knowledge about^ alter- 
native careers > as measured by ^ information tests, H the 
" program recipients are from socio-economically diverse back- 
grounds , we Vould expect the program to rais^^the posttest 
mean scores and reduce their standard deviations. 

We would also expect these/programs to: (1)* change 
the jpGTcupational distribution of youth by sex. ^and race, but ^ 
not the occupational distribution for youth in aggre^gate; and 
(2) increa^se job satisfaction for youth, in aggregate, thus • ^ 
' reducing job turnovlt'and unemployment rates *f or youth in 
aggregate. 

' o Manpower prpjections for the local community : TO 
FRir" "the extent that training programs adapt to changes in the 

anticipated demand for skills, and these projects are available 



to youth who are making career choices, we wbuld expect a 
reduction in that part of the local unemployment rate attri- 
butable- to frictional and structural unemployment. The effect 
should be for the aggregate of youth. 

o Information oil job search and application procedures . • 
We' would expect this program to have small distributional, not 
aggregate, effects on local youth unemployment rates. Rates* 
should bec6me more equal for cjemographically different categories 
of youth. This assumes that youth vary by demographic character- 
istics in their knowledge of job search and application techni- 
ques and that such a program w^uld not enable youth to capture 
*a larger share of the jobs. ^ 

^ In the absence of more information, we would not expect 
the following programs to have positive effects on youth 
outcomes. 

i 

o Changes in school calendars . We wouM expect a 
calendar change to reduce frictional unemj?loyment and increase 
labor market participation rates for youth in ^gregafte only 
'■^ estimates of local labor supply and demand ihdijcate that 
endar change would have such as effect. 




ect. A \ 

wo\l,d expeqt oh 



o Changes in skill training . We wotQ,d expeqt dhanges 
in skill training to affect variables such as unemployment 
only if the changes are based on prior ^surveys of the incidence 
of different kinds of labor supply- an<3 demand mismatches. 



COMMEIJTS ON SUBGROUPS OF YOtl^^H 

This paper has addressed school-work assumptions for 
youth in general. However, some questions and assumptions 
are specific to identifiable siibgroups. While this paper cannot 
evaluate- these questions for these subgroups, we can identify 
the subgroups and'^ajor que^ions which we think should be 
assessed more carefully. 

Subgroups ^ ^ . * 

The subgroups are women, non-college-goers, high school 
drop-outs 7 and blacks. For women we see the majoi^ problem to 
be knowledge of career alternatives including their economic 
payoffs. The social concern with fema^^e career chroice derives 
from the increasingly apparent connection between: wqmen's 
limited career aspirations and expectati9ns , women *s limited 
career choices^^and the limited returns in economic security 
to those choi^fe, particularly for ''Single women and itfarried 
women who mov^^^om secondary to primary wage earner by virtue 
of the unempll^Blnt or death of their spouses or divorce. 
Jven as of 197(^ women are substantially under-represented in 
leven of the. eleven occupational categories used by the Bureau 
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of the Census, They are substantially over-^represented in* 
the other four categories (Tsuchigane and Dodge, 1974). 
The social and personal implications of this occupational 
distribution become clear when we look at the increasing 
rate of female-h'eaded^ households with chiMren and the ^ 
relationships between f emale-Jieaded households with children 
and poverty. In 1974 there were four million female-headed 
families with children, an increase of 250 percent over 1950 
("Household' and Family Characteristics," Current Population ' 
Reports, s^ies P-20) . The number of females-headed household 
with children grew by one million alone between 1970 and 1973 • 
The growth in female-headed households is, attributable pri- 
marily to divorce CSawhilr, 1976) , an event whi'ch is predicted 
to occur for a 1:hird of young couples sometime during their 
. 'lives (Click and Norton, 1973). Sawhill (1976) sh6ws that 
20% of traditionally male occupations (8.0% or mote of all 
workers male) , 48% of mixed occupations (30% to 80% of all 
workers male) , and^^ 54% of traditionally female occupations 
(30% or less male) entail poverty-level wages . ($3 , 000/year or 
less) for a high school graduater^between the ages of ,25-34. 
Thus, the majority of occupations in which women work do not 
allow a family to subsist above the poverty line. The same 
study repeals that when the female earnings function is used 
to predict earnings, half the women heading households with 
children who receive AFDC could not earn as much in the labor 
market as they are receiving on AFDC. Only a fourth could, 
increase their income by as mpch as $1,000 by going to work 
full-time. However, if the male earnings function .is used 
to predict . earnings , only 17% are better off on welfare than 
front working* slightly more than half cd^uld increase their 
incomer by $1,000 or more by entering thefijob markett In 
" other- words, particularly during times of high marital 

instability, thev^careers which women choose or to which 
they have access iiay entail substantial social and persali^!l>--~:^ 
economic burdens. 

In the case of non-college-goers, Bifekrton (1975) points 
out that the occupational ^^|^tribution o^- -blhis group, parti- 

$lk cularly for males, is heavily weighted toward^' teenage jobs" 

from the time of entry into the full-time l^bor 'force until 
age 21.^ In other words, this group is certified as prepared 
fo? adult life, but not admitted proportrionately into adult 
jobs for about thre§ years after high school graduation. 
While members of the gropp may prefer to "millV around in the 
labor market for this period. Barton argues that individuals 

^ who prefer to enter adult jobs do not now have that option. 

He attributes this fact to the combined ejfect of 
tjiis group' s inadequate work preparation and em^oyers' 
non-rationaj. preferences for youth over 21 years of age for 
adult ^obs. He* points out that if employers in fact are not 
Q hiring 19 year old high school graduates simply on the bas-is 
ERIC ^9®' represents an instance of age 'discrimination reme- 
™trm diable by legal action.^ ' gQ 
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We have justV^two coiranents h?re. Case studies conducted 
for the National Commission for Manpower Yi^licy of hiring prac- 
tices in three corporations revealed the following; 

o ' In 1972-1973, youth represented 35% of the manu- 
facturing company new hires; in. 1972-1975 youth averaged 45% 
of the utility company new hires; in 197 2-1974 youth' averaged 
47% of the retail company new hires. 

^ ^ > o The utility. and retail companies repor^d new hires 
by. age groups 16-17 ^years and 18-21 years. In the utility 
company, 9^ of the 'new youth hir^s were 18-21; in the retail 
company, 75%. ' ^ « ' 

0b The substantial majority of new youth hires were hired 
into faifiilies of jobs in which there appeared to be clear - 
and recognizable lines of progressidn. \ ^ 

/ o The substantial majority of new youth hires had the 

same access to training and employer-supported study as did 
new hires in the same positions. 

*■ ' « « 

^ These data are not clearly interpretable as a bias agairrst hiring 

youth .into adult jobs. The apparent contradictions/among the 

data on thiS' question may be a function of decifflir^ whether a 

'job. is a "ted(page/ job" or the bottom rung of adult jobs. 

If the number and nature of jobs in the labor market ^ 
are constant, legal action to obtain access' for youth to - 
better jobs will^ave the effect of Misplacing othei: workers 
to the less desirable ;obs. Althoubh it depends on which 
worjicers are displaced; this result^ fcay be socially less accep- 
table than the current situatiJ^n. ^ ■ ^ ^ ' 

In the case o£ high school- drop-outs , we note two 
findings relevant to c^areer Education. Hill (no date) analyzed ^ 
data from the National Longitudinal Survey of young men' to 
determine predict-ors of dropping out. He found that knowledge \ 
of the world of work had^ the larges^t direct effect in reducing 
dropping put for non-whites., TJo the extent titat d^artJpping out 
*^ is associated with negative downstream consequences for the 

individual (e.g. flower Wages, un^ployment^ non-participation 
in the labor force) , increasing labor market information may 
be useful for preventing dropping QUt. Hill also found that 
vocational education reduces dropping out for white youth and 
attracts those youth who are drop-out prone, as ^dicated by 
their family background and IQ.. 

In the case of blacks, the extremely high unemployment 
rate for both male and female blacks seems different in causd < 
than the rates for youth in general^ (Anderson, no date) . 
The problem deserves careful analysis to factor out the extent 
rD?r" which variables amenable to alternative career e(^uCation 
lKJL programs in fact aJScount for the observed rates. 
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We note a feu^ points which might be. kept in mind in 
such an analysis. . * - 

^ To the extent that youth junemployment rates are / 
a function of large 16-24 'cohorts , these rates should decline 
for white youth by 1985. because of the projected decline in 
the size of the white 16-24 year old cohort. However, the 
size of the 16-24 year eld black cohort is projected to increase 
over time, the number in the labor force being expected to 
increase from 2.6 million 16-24 year olds in 1974 to 3.3 million 
by ^985. Thus, black unemployment rate^ cannot be expected to 
decline as a function of smaller numbers in the labor force* 

o The National Assessment of Educational Progress shows 
that ^bout 20% of a national sample of 17-year-olds Jiave not 
acquired basic rffeading, computational, and writing skills^-*— -"-^ 
These individuals come primarily from poor homes and live in 
inner cities or rural -areas (Tyler, 1976). 'These data suggest 
that. poor and urban or rural black'^youth need intensified -'^ / 
traijiing in basic skills, particularly to -the extent that 
employers Have an implicit literacy floor for hiring. 



o The methods by which youth obtain work exacerbate 
the effects for black youth of industtrial relocation' from 
cities to the suburhs. Of 16-24 year old worker^, 34% said 
they obtained tneir current job through direct application; 
30%, through friends and relatives ^osenfeld, 1975) . Since 
"direct application" implies physicaT^ppearance at the poten- 
tial place of work, the geographical reparation of black 
youths' residence and potential job sources reduces the 
chances of using^this channel. Since friends and relatives of 
black youth are also apt to live in the city ^nd face the same 
barriers to employment ^n the suburbs, >^ey are lesa able to 
"airect youth to jobs. 



/ 
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APPENDIX jfi ^ 

The Dictronary of ' Occupational Titlgs .(Third Edition, 
1966) ' .estimates, training requirements for occupations , although 
atteinpts to use these estimates have encountered anomalies in 
the data (e.g^-Ekhaus, 1964; Scoville, -1966). For our pur- 
poses, the Dictipnary has a more serious drawback. For those , 
jobs which require training or for which training can substitute 
for experience , ■■it--does not indicate whether the 'emplpyer or 
worker tends to provide the ^required training'. However, by 
using the Dictionary ' and the national employment figured for the 
detailed list of occupations (Bureau of Labor Statistics-) , we^ 
can put together a crude sense of the range for the siae^of 
the training, j'ob set. a , ' 

The first problem, is to estimate thre proportion of total 
jobs in the 'labor marke;tl availafc>le to inexperienced workers, 
regardless 6f training. ,We' asfeume that jobs iji the mai;iagerial 
occup^ional categories - (both farm and/non-f arm) are not avail- 
ab*le to inexperienced workers, with or without training, 
bbviously, some inexperienced workers, e.g., individuials with 
MBA's) move directly into managerial slo:ts. However, in general, 
these positions require an amount of on-the-job experience 
which young workers cannot yet have obtained. These categories 
represent 13% of the total jobs^in^^he' labor market. Obviously, 
there are jobs in other occupational categories whic|y are not 
'avail^able to inexperienced workers.* For ^xample, an 
inexprienced worker with a law degree can become a^ laWyer,' ^ ^ 
bu^ is unlikely to become a senior partner in a law firm. 
Similarly, the craft and' operator categc^ries have ^many jobs 
avaivlabl'e only oh, the basis of seniority an age-related 
criterion which excludes inexperienced. workers . Howeyer, we 
have/no way of estimating what^^roportion of jobs. in • 
non-managerial categories ar^ of this typey^ Thus, we are 
over-estimating the proposition tif total jg»s available, to 
inexperienced workers. ^ ^ ^. ' . 

Of the jobs assumed to be available to inexperienced a 
workers, 34% would seem to require no prioA training (80%' of \ 
the sales workers; 50% of ^the clericai workersr 67% of thq ' V 
service work^ts; 100% of the- laborers; and about ,45% of the 
farmers, and, farm work^s)'. Since we assumed that all the craft 
and operator ^occupations requj-re training > thi^ figure almost 
certainly under/- estimates the percent of jobs that require no 
training. ^ ^ \ ' ' - . 
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Only 2% of available jobs^-clearly require training 
which is usually supplied by the employer («g./ fireman, \ 
polibeman,^ flight attendant) • ' - , 

About a quarter (26%) of the available jobs require train- ^ 

ing usually supplied by the worker (100% of thfe professional, 

Technical, and kindred; 45% of the clerical workers, 8% of the * 
service wor^kers) • , 

^About two-fifths of available jobs require anything from 
trivial to extensive periods of training ^0 0% of the craft^s- 
men; 100% of the operators; 20% of the sales workers; 4%' of-, 
the Clerical workers;- and 13% of this service workers) • 
However it is not^clear who supplies the training for' these 
'jobs — worker or 'employee. Trailing • for business-specific 
skills tencf to' be supplied by the employer; training for 
"transportable" skills; by th^ worker. However, it is diff^^-^ 
cult, to use this ci:iteripn for estimating the proportion or 
craft and- operator Qccupations with worker- versus employer-' . 
supplied training, Thus, the educational syste^a^x can efficiently 
provide occupational training for arrange of 1/4 ^o,273 of- 
the jobs available to inexperienced wdrkers , / . 
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Ill, CRUCIAL ISSUES PERTAINING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
COMMUNITY-EDUCATION WORK" COUN^LS 

By John WalsH ' ' 

Vice President 
Olympic Research Corporation ^ 
San Francisco, California 

1. . Introduction ^ 
Background . .^^^ 

Since Wprld War II, the nation has experienced mass 
migrations of both industries and people, the almost total 
mechanization of agriculture, dramatic technological changes 
in business and industry, the expansion of metropolitan 
areas (in which^ most of the people now live) , ever-^ncreasin^ 
centralization /of major industries, and expansion in both" * 
the educational establishment i^and in educaj^ional opportunities. 
It is perhapjs inevitable that in the f ace'^ of such rapid 
change, the cohditions upon whic^past relationships between 
schools and other insti£utions were based have disappeaired, 
and that, new means — based on current conditions n0t,o 
improve the nexus between education and the larger community 
• (especially between schools 'and the-^^rk sector) have been 
.^sought. The^ search has been conducted, vM.th varying degrees 
of intensity", during the eptire period of change, and has 
resulted in considerable .activity from the, loqal ^o national 
levels. ^' . , ^ 

For example, it is estimated that more' than 100,000 
representatives of business and' industry are presently 
members of formally orga^iized vocational education advisory 
committees, additional thousands serve on Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committees and .as advisors to individual instruc- 
tors of vocational education ^)rograms, and approximately 4.5 
million employers and 40,000 national, regional and local 
'business and^'industrial associations and labor groups are 
presently providing material^ and voluntary, services to . , 
the educational system. 1 a recent s€udy indicates .that of 
the 9j0,000 -members of school boards', serving 15,780 educa- 
tional jurisdiptions th^oug-hout the nation, , 59 ,400 (or about 
two out of three) are representatives of management.^ 
Sirtce 1943, the number of^ vocational education advisory 
councils and committejes has increased ten-fold, 3 and since 
the 1960s, var^usly named planning advisory councils re- 
lating both^to' federally sponsored manpower prograrife and 
federally mandated educational pijograms have mushraoffted by 
the'' thousands. i ^ • ^ 
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Despite this proliferation of me&hanisms designed to 
imprgve communications between ^.schools and the larger 
community (especially the work sector) , the charge is still 
made' — indeed/is being made more forcefully than ever ^ 
before — .that , one of the major reasons youth have difficui^- 
ties in making the transition from school to work and 
adults are inhibited from moving from work back into school 
is "isolation" of education from other institutions at the* 
community level, Willard Wirtz best sums up the charge in 
the first paragraph of The Boundless Resource ; • ^ 

"A good deal of American achievement traces ^ • 
in one way or another to the development of 
Education and Work as coordinate forces. They 
have, however, been distinctly separate develop- 
ments controlled by independent sovereignties 
with the consequences that in most people's lives 
^ leairning and earning pass as totally isolated 

chapters (empha^sis added) ,1'^ 

* The *sam? theme is reiterated alTnest'--d^ilyrby repre- 
sentatives of the higher echelons of * government, educa^tion, 
labor, industry and other institutions/ It w6uJt4v^PP^^^ that 

""therje is an overwhelming c_onsensus_among the "isolated 

institutions" that they should in some way get t|)gether and^ . 
end their* isolation. Closer examination,- reVeals, however, 
that'the consensus exists only in the generality that more . 
substantial linkages are desirable ;. when the talk gets down 
to specifics, consensus generally breaks down. School 
.boards and educators want help and advice, which they can 
^ either accept or ignore, but they are codl to the suggestion 
that educational policy and program decisions be shared With 
non-educators. ^ Labor unions,, although generally supportive 
of the public schools, often tal^ |i dini view of work education 
programs in areas o|x high unemp2j|TOent, and balk* at sugges- 
tions that the Faifr Labor Standard ^Act and other similar 
s^tate legis^ation^be modified to pe|fiit 'increased employ- 

nt of youth. Business and industry oft:en appear to be ^ 
prc^otin^ their own specialized interests — the promotion 
of free enterprise and the prepa'ration of students for jobs • 
in the business and industrial complex — to the e^^clusion 
of 'all other educational activities. 

These' are whatJjMi-ftz calls the areas of "tension," 
but as he notes: "TT-. productive tension is probably aii 
essential element in constructive change. "5 Nevertheless, 
,the historical and current factors which Contribute to * 
|:ension should be understood if the alleged isolation of 
institutions is to be ease*. Althouigh it is beyond thfe 
scope of this E^aper to provide a detailed history of the . 
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relationships between education, industry, labor and 
other institutions, a brief summation of some of the 
xtfajor tensions which have existed -toroughout U.S. history, 
and still exist today, would |.end clarity to the discussion 



which follows. 
Industry-Education 



Although industry's attempts to influence education 
were minor during the middle to latter parts of the 19th 
century,, the amount of education most students received 
were 'limited by the labor demands of business and industry — 
which is another way of saying that industry actually did 
exert cbntrol. As Wirtz points out, "the education that 
was the subject of principle consideration in the mid-19th 
^ century was largely elementary learning, covering only 

those essentials that had to come in the beginning^" The 
amount of education necessary .was about 10 years^ "which 
happened to coincide with the physiology of the strength- 
ening of aboy^s arm and back muscles and a girl's coming 
of child beari'^g age. "6 ^ , 

Industry was a priftie mover in the passage of tlie 

Smith-Hughes Act of -19^1-7 in-faot, the U.S. Chetmber of 

Commerce was one of its major champions — but regardless 
of ho<^ necessary a national^ program of vocational education 
may have been (and still is), industry's motives in pro- 
moting the legislation we^e' not altogether altruistic. s 
The Act was directed primarily toward the children of 
immigr^ivts" and tenant farmers $md sharecroppers in rural 
areas. Its purpose was t^ prepare boys for work in t^e 
nation "^s factories, mines, mills and farms, and girls — ^^^^^ 
through home economics courses — ^ for work as housekeepersT^^ 
. nurse-maids and cooks in other people's homes. It was 

only, recently, for example, that blackfe Jiave been enrolled 
^ in vocational eduction programs other than agriculture and 
home economics. 

Industry dominated Boards of Education in "company 
towns" were^ primarily integrested in turning out discip- 
lined young ^rkers for the towns' mines, mills and factories. 

t Indeed, the liberal reformers of the late 19th /and 

early 20th centuries worked actively to reduce industry's 
influence on educfation, and to a great extent they succeeded, 
thus possibly contri^ting to toda^y's "isolation." ^ 

The uneasy relattLonship between industry and education 
'^yContlnues today. Some educational cortmientators believe 
/ that industry controls the schools — through overwhelming 
> representation on boards of education, through domination 
Q ^ of curricui^a as represented by • production of textbooks and 
g|^(^"'/educational hardware^ and through pressure on schools to 
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prepare youth for 
to Percy Krich: 



jobs and careers in industry. According 



"•••industry is a^ potential threat to education's 
leadership in preparing' future citizens • 'Indus- 
try and Education' implies a relationship between 
them as eqyals. The real question is whether 
there is an fequality relationship between them^,^# 
As an educator, I must determine true relation- 
ships by ^facing reality • One can 'develop atti- 
tude^' toward industry, but one'-^must face the 
fact thafe^'industry (bi^g business) lias more control 
and impact on society tharf the school^s^ ^Through 
this impact, big business, in essen<;e, controls 
the schools as well 
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Although most educators would not line up behi*nd 
Krich, his- statement does illustrate .the wariness 1:hat 
characterizes educatioi;>' s attitudes toward industry 
^)articipation in school affairs. Th^ suspicion , however^ 
is mutual. Industry, for its part; suspects that in many 
instances, educators are hostile to the free enterprise 
system, and that they pass this hostility on to their 
students • ^ - 

vLabor Unions 

'^^^ v_ Organized labor has a long history of support of public 
education as well as involvement in vocational educatiorl^ 
Sofflfe .50,0 members o£^ the^AFL-CXQ serve on boards of educa- 
tion, "^and ;S"L-CIG f)ublications occasionally carry articles 
encouraging members to' participate ^in local and state public 
education matters and to suppdS^Vincreased federal aid to 
aLl "poets' of fcublic education •^Tlowever, union support > 
of education orften is no more altruistic than that of , 
othetspecia^ interest groups, including employers • For 
example, a liajor activity of the AFL-CIO Education 
Department is to promote utilization of its texts^and 
other lii;efature/3ealing with the union movement in social 
sttidies, civics and history classes, and as more and more ^ 
public school teachers 'become , union members, it can be » 
predicted that labor education materials i^ the schools 
will find greater acceptance. Furthermore, unions have 
taken a dim view of the expansion of work education 
programs, especially in areas of high ^unemployment > and 
where programs ar^ initiated without being first cleared 
through lanion representatives. Finally, the elimination 
of child labor,* and the ^stabli^shment 'of the eiaht-hour 
day and f ortyriiour * week were among the goals pfK^the 
American- labor movement for a cqntury before they 
established as norms by the wage and hour legislation 
of the ^ 1930s. 
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It is, therefore ,^ closely akin to sacrilege — especially 
in a period of high unemployment — to ask labor leaders 
to agree to a relaxation pf these laws in orderlto increase 
employment opportunities for youth. « 

"The Concept of "Youth "' 

^The concept of what constitutes "youth" has changed 
in me United StStes over Jkne years, and this change has 



broiight about a new role }Of education. Joseph F. Dinn^en, 
in his biography of J^mes Michael Curley, the late perennial 
mayor of Boston, noted the following: a ' ♦ • 

"The age limit children must reach, before, 
being freed of legal obligation to attend 
ly^^school, was not raised because ward or city 
bosses thought \ducation was good for them. 
It" was raised to solve a different problem. 
As the -population irtcreased, a labor shortage 
disappeared and a labor surplus was created. 
' ^ A tim% came when the ward bosses 'found it 

difficult to keep heads of families employed/ 
let alone their children. When the pressure 
of hundreds of voting fathers for jobs for their " 
cfiildren became disturbing, and in some ways 
frightening, political bosses seized upon, com- 
pulsory education as an expedient. Keeping chil- 
C^dren in school until they reached the age of 16 
\70uld defer tKe problem of finding work for them 
until the bosses found a j^y to cope with the 
« . problem; an^ they !te|l||^fiducation might solve it 
by giving children enouglf training to find jobs 
for themselves."^ , 

Thus, when the demand for younger workers decreased, 
edttga^on was assigned the task of keeping children out ' 
of the labor market, as well as preparing them" for entry 
i'kto it. Stephen P. Heynemaa and Williajn P., Dahiels, 
summarizing amHEH workshop on youth research, which ^.included 
: i ckp a t i on jByr € 



part^^pationjBy representatives 6f some of the most eminent 
'juvenile research institutions in t^ie United States^* write: 
"The size of the class of indi^viduals , called 'youth' is 
directly and inversely proportional to theijf^ demand in the 
labor market: the more the demand, the less the number o^ 
youth; the more th^ demand, the less tjaey can be spared, 
and^the more pressure there is fpr them to enter economic \ 
roles identical with adults."^ Since World War 11^ the years 
of "youth" have been - extended at a rapid rat.e. In James ^, 
Michael Cufley's day, "youth" often ended at the end of the 
eighth grader today it can extend up to 25 years of age 
and beyond. "With this first youth generation (the post- 
Wdrld War II generation) now well integrated into , the high^ 
.est reaches of qur teqhnocisacyV Heyneman/ and D^ieXs report, 
"the ag^ range of 'yoiit^i' kee^^.getting extended upward. - 



Perhaps^ it will ultiinateiy be 'defined as interminable. ... .'.If there 
is another.^general depression, , then thos6 v^o are considered youth 

will be coterminal with those vrtio ^re considered adolescents We , ' 

don't siiiply ctoserve youth as a category in the life cycle. , We 
create it,^ just as we cre^e nany other social 'categories that we 
place oiorselves in. "10 And, the proper place for youth, of course, 
is "in school." - 

Regardless how far upward the age range of youth has been 
extended,, however, sane stud^ents 'are still dropping out of school 
before th^ 9ciTplete high school, hi<^ School^ graduates are entering 
the* labor market at the age of 18, and students vAio cbntiriue on to 
ppstsecondary schools after graduating from high„ school nevertheless 
seek full-tiitfe and part-tiine jobs. The youth eitployment rate is the 
highest of any group in the labor force, and it is particularly. high 
for blacks and oth^ minorities. Ihere also appears to be a gap for 
sttdents who oorplete their schooling at age 18 or under and the 
age ^(generally 21) vrfien they are accepted for enplqyment in regular 
entry-level positions '(jobs other than those that ajpear to be 
reserved specifically for youth). These 'factors, plus alleged 
rest;:ictions v*dch inhibit adults fran seeking retraining or addi- 
tional education, have led to a reexaminatidn of the relationship 
between schools and other institutions in the nation's cannunities . 

The opinion of many is that a polarization exists betwe^ 
ins^tutions, and proposals have been put forward to alleviate this 
caidition. _In discussing these proposals, hcwjever, it is necessary^ 
to keep in mind the history *of education in the 'United States and 
the special interest3 — v*iether they be of business and industry, 
labor, the family^ the Church, and other segments of society, which 
have sought in the past (and have often succeeded) in influencing 
the education of AriBrican children. As for the educational establish- 
went, it has^ often been charged t;;hat in recent years it has been 
transformed into a huge ' bureaucracy vMch is primarily interested ' ' 
in s^lf-perpetuation. While there my be *satie truth in the charge, 
it is equally true that at one time in our^histo^ it was oonsidered 
desirable for education to disassociate itself frgm ;the "special 
interests," and that a disproportionate share of the responsibility 
for solving sane of our more pressing social problenjs (including the 
care of youth until the eoononiy is able to absoii then into the 
labor force) has been- assotied, or inposed on/» the nation's system 
of public education. In her book. Counterpoint ,^ Miriam, Jphnson" 
criticizes the Enployment Service, not fdr failing to accarplish* 
the impossible, but for claiming that it could acconplish the 
irrpossible.ll The saite^ criticism could be made of the nation's 
educational system. > ^ 

Perhaps, then, the pendulum has swung all ^the way back, and the 
time is ripe for our institutions to recognize *their interdependence, 
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and join together in solving the 'social prcbleins v^ic±i afflict the 
^^^jiation; hcweyer,* if such joint efforts are to be successful, the 
agefida must wove quickly from the general to the specifid, and the 
acticxi areas selected must be aimed at substantive, rather than 
perifdieral / problem^ . • 

CoTinunity Work-Education Councils ^ , ' ' . 

One of the prc^xDsed ^solutions for breaking down ^the isolation 
between education and oth^ institutions at the aDimtiiiity level is 
the foimatlon of camtunitY work-education councils, conposed of ^ 
educators, enployers, local union representatives, and representatives 
; of ocnmunity organizations, or of the general public itself. The 

idea, as described in Ihe Boundless Resource , is based on the following 
assurptions : • * 

1. The difficulties that youth ejquerience in naking the 
trahsition fron school to work, and .that adults experience 

. in iTDving from work and other adult roles, back into ' 
education, are caused primarily by the isolation ^^hat 
exists between schools and other ^conmunity institutions 
(especially business and industry) . 

2. Ihe solution is "collaboration" between institution^ at 
the ocnmunity level. 

The proposed councils would differ fron existing efcdvisory^ 
councils or comittees in that the "process" would be oolla|3orative 
rather than cooperative. Paul Barton defines the term "cxillaborative" 
aSi follows: 

" the participation of the representatives of the iiiportant 

institutions and sectors of jtiie ocamunity that have the 
responsibility, resources, and influence to deal with the 
v^ole of the transition to regular adult enplpimfient. It 
means an attempt to acccannplish jointly v^at could not be 
achieved singly, and a v^ble that is larger than the suii of 
its parts. "12 ^ 

Thus, ^collaboration means the' actual participation of cbmcil 
mearibers in the "process" of narrcwing the gap, between school and work 
(aaad^work and school) , rather than the mere irrparting of advite by 
non-educators to educators. Kenneth Hoyt goes farther than Barton 
in defining collaboration:. > ' . ^ 

. " Col labor a tion^ is a term that inplies the parties 
involved share responsibility, and authority for basic 

policy decision making Cooperation, on the other 

hand, is a term that assumes twp or more parties, eacii 
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with ^parate and autoncmoiii programs, agree to work ^ 
' ' together in making ail such/ programs more successful. 
, To "ooqperate" with another agency or organization < 
■ carries no inplication that one' ^either can, or should/ ^> 
affect its policies or operational practices. "13 ' • . ^ 

Hcyt's definition inplifes^ that for true "collaboration" to 
take place, educators would have to shate at least sons of their 
policy imkipg and operational responsibilities with other sectors 
of the ccmaanity, and that other ocmrtunlty institutions and 
organizations would have to. assume* nev^esponsibilities. 

Ihe suggested activities of the proposed Cixmrunity-vtork Education 
Councils , as broadly outlined by Barton, are- as follows : 

1. Programs or action to bring cibout the integration of 
e^^jerience .with -education; ' 

2. Counseling assistance drawing broadly on oGnrnunity t 
resources; n ^ 

, 3. Placement assistance and follow-ip; 

4. Information, for career choice; 

5. ^stematic exposure of counselors ^d teachers to the nature 
of work; ' — * ^ 

I 6. Rsduction of barriers that may exist that irrpede thdg^ 
transition frem school to work and fron vrork to sc±ioR[; 

7. Attitude formation of students to^work, and industry to 
students and high school graduates; and 

8. Pronoting understanding of work world and hew the local 
eoonony operates. ^ 

A pilot project has been launched" by the U.S. Depar^tment of 
Labor, in cooperation with the Efepartments of. Health, 'Edixration and 
Welfare, and Conmerce to increase collaboration at the cotinunity - 
level. A contract has been .entered into between the DepartinentjQf_ 
Labor and the National Manpower Institute, a private, nnn x^f'"*!^ ^ ^ 
corporation, to e^iablish a work-education oonsortium|of 15 oonmunities 
-ajiid^^the- involvement of 15 other ocnmunities v^ere collaborative 
efforts aXreacSy exist. The National Institute of Edix:ation, in ordejf 
* ,to anticipate the role the Departiaent of Health, Education and Welfare 

may E>lay with regard to the pilot project, has cormdssioned a series 
of pa^rs relating to various- aspects of the proposed Comrunity-Work 
^Educatioi Councils, of v^ich this paper is pip. 

. Purpose of the This Paper ' ' ^ 

♦ 

The ^)urpose of this paper is to identify crucial issues peirtaii)- 
ig to the establishmsnt 0f Comrnunity-Work Education Councils v^ich 
deserving of policy consideration and on whidi priorities for 
future research and/or evaluation could be based. A review was made 
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of literatiire perta^ining to past and current mechanisms similar to the 
proposed corinunity-wrk education councils , and personal and te^ejiione % 
interviews were ccnducted with chairmen of existing industry/labor/ . 
education councils, and with repres'Snt^tivfes of government businesSj^ • 
industrial and labor gr^i$)s.. Following the'rese^ch phase of, the r 
►project, 'the sttatpt was made to: (1) • categorize past' and^clmrent ' 
ef forts , by type (goals, methods of- operation, ma±)ership, etc.) ; 
(21 identify the outqcxnes of such efforts (if any); and (3) identify y 
ppobions assocJiated with eadi type of council or oarmittee. 

•Hie material that follovs.is organized into three sections: 
(1) discussion. of some of the major ideas and assurptions ^ 
underlying the proposed establishment of oomiunity-work education 
councils; (2) a review of existing medianisms similar to the prcposed 
councils and (3) a sumnrary of th^ crucial issues relating to the 
pilot project new in progjjess* ^ • ^ 
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2. IDEAS AND ASSUMPTIONS 



• ' Cameron Buchanan, in a discussion of current proposals to 
inprove educatifcn-work linkages— including the establishitHnt of' 

OOTnunity-work education councils , notes: " it is not iimedi^tely 

clear to many educators and industrial personnel exactly ^Jhat is ^ 
meant by the rather hiqh level dispassion and very generalized 
approach p:^sented in these typical documents. It is thou^t that 
a morq particularized viewpoint is needed in order to better find 
'out what is meant and its applicability level. Mthough these 
proposed and reramiended new npdels and means, might be considered 
necessary, it isrnot defk&tely shown that this is the case to the 
agreement of all concerned. It is possible to indicate that Che * 
perceived inconsistencies in these documents tend to show desire 
more .than need " (en^^iasis added) .15 

Buchanan's statement goes ri^t to the heart of the\proble^i. ' 
Scare students are experiencing dif f icu^^rties ^ nakinfg the transition 
frpm school to Work, there are iiTpedirr^ts which prevent adults frcm^ 
re^enrolling in educational programs, and it is desirable that 'some- 
thing be done about these problems. Hpwever, we h^d^better be certain ^ 
as* to what the causes of ttese prdDleins are before potential 
solutiois are identified, and before the solutions are tried,, they 
should be worked out in detail. With respect to the proposed 
ccnminity--work^ education councils, there is considerable confusion 
with regard to the stated causes of youth uneifplpynent and iir^edirtents 
to adult educational renewal, and with the proposed means for over- 
coning these problQi\s. Sane of \the more irrportant of these i^ues 
are disciassed below. 

V' 

Causes of Yguth UnenplqynBnt 

Sar A. I^vitan atid Rc±)ert Taggart cite three major reasons for 
the nation's high youth unerplbyment rate: . (1) Too many job seekers; 
(2) too few jcbs; and (3) institutional innp^diinsnts (mainly legal 
.restrictions)./-'^ The eoonanics of youth unerployment are well known; 
it is sufficient to note that there is considerable statistical 
suppprt for the first two reasons. With respect to institutional 
iirpedirr^ts , the authors cite the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
similar state legislation vs^ich inhibit the erplbyment of seme youth 
between the ages of 14 and 1^. However, even if these inpedinents 
were ronoved, the unenployn^nt rate .for youth would not be affected 
i3nless there was a obncurreijt inprovenent In eooncmic conditions. 
In other words, the major cause of high youth unenployment is eoonoaic 
— too few jobs for too many job seeker^. 



^ \Ievitan and Taggart also observe: "Employers are reluctant to- 
hire teenagers vjhen older workers are available. In many cases their 
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reasons are valid; but tog frequently' failure to hire youth is the 
result of arbitrary (lLscximination*''l7 ^ 

Regardless vAiether or not the failure to hire*^youth is arbitrary ♦ . 
discriJtiination, the fact 'is that ther^ are not enough jobs^fpr all 
jobseekers; • Ir discriraination against youth were to -end tatorrw, ^' 
we wOTild^have a new problem on our hanfis—higher unerploynvent rates 

fCT^ non-youth. ' , \ ^ 

... 

, ' Thus, dne.of. the. basic assumptions upon ^licl;! the proposed 
est^lishment' of ocmrtunity-wDrk education counc^il^ is based — i.e., 
youth unenployment is* caused by the isolation of education fron the 
\^rk sector — is at best dubious and at worst false. Care ^should be 
t^en that for the sake of doing sprething— anything— we don't lirain 
our guns on tfeg^ wrong target. Education is 'everybody's "fall guy," 
but education does not have the power to increase the number of jobs 
in thejy.S. ^onany; neither do tlfe proposed coTTminity-wrk education 
councils. ' Th^ fact is tljat^ youth unenployment is rooted in eoononic 
causes and cannot be solvQd-^through tnanipttlation of .the educational ^ 
system. The -probability that the' schools oo\ild do a better job in ' 
preparing stixients for 'the world does^ndt invalidate^ this basic truth. - 

Work to School Problems ^ ' 

In justifying the hypothesis that adiilts are iirpeded ^ f ran moving fron 
work, and othfer adult roles back into education and itraining because ' 
of £he isolation factor, Paul: Barton lists ll'^i^^xirting stateir^ents.. 
These range fron descriptions of uneitployment insuranbe^ restrictions 
(which^ prohibit unenplgyed vorkeirs fron enrolling in retrainir^ or 
other educational programs) to a lack of oanTTunications between post- 
seteondary school administrators and enployers. The itrpoAant question, 

^how^ver, is v^iether the demand for reenrollment in educational programs 

* is or imaginary. \Cfcviously, the proponents of canmmity-^ork 
education programs bel'iVe that therQ should be demand for' educational 
renewal, and that there wo\ild be sucha^^onand in the best of all , , ' 
possible worlds: ^^on- notes, hoover, Q^t some enployerS and unions , 
have negotiated tuition refunds and educational sabbatical pj.ans, "but 
where they exist they are taken Advantage of by only a 'small percentage' 
of workers. "18- Along the same vein, a recent stuty of apprenticeship 
programs in Rhode Island ^and- Calif dmia reported that* where 'Ijnions 
had instituted^ expensive retraining pro-ams (financed out of 
contribution^* froin nianagement)*, the facilities were underutilized. . 
Business, ^aents of^the ironworkters union in Rhode Island and the 
ocrpositor^ in California reported that few employed journeymen took 
advantage of the pitograms, *and that most wen on the bench—even those ^ 

.who were' lacking in sane basic skills— could not be enticed tp enroll 
Previous to the passage 9f . the i^anpower Development and Training Act, 
the; Calif 6mia legislature eased "availability foy work" restrictions 
for unenployment insmrahce recipients in order that long-term unemployed 

"workers qpuld^ enroll in education .and training programs and still 
receive unerrploympnt insurance. Very few workers took advantage of - 
o^ opporttmiti^.' 
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• It would appear, therefore, that t±ie major reason that adults 
/^do not reenroil in school is because they don't want to/ V^y this is 
tnie,\*;iciDody knows for sure, hit v^at it all adds up to is a lack - 
. of derjWid. "there were a mass demand for^adult education and 

retraining programs— over and aboye those that already exist (which 
• are 'considerable) —the chances are < that \^*iatever iiip^diments exist 
WDuld soon dfsaj^ar. It may be true tl;iat oanmunity-work education* ! 
cowcils coiiLd stimulate a donand for educational renewal ^d' remove, 
•vdiatever local inpediments .may exist, but it is scnething else. again 
to justify the establishment of sucfi councils on an alleged isolltion 
of instituti(5is^at the -ccninunity level. , - ^ 

Oollaboration 

The main distinction between the prcposed bomrnunity-wbrk education 
councils and school-coirnunity mechanisms that alreac^ exist is in the 
\"proce'ss,*' i.e., the proposed , councils .would* invol^^ '"ooiraborati^^ 
between institutions artd agencies, v^reas most Existing mechanisms 
involve merely "cooperation. " Until specific areas of ool^laboration 
are identified, however, this distinction will ronain in the realm of' ' 
semantics. ' The fact is, as '^all be shown in Section 11', many of the 
suggested activities of ocirinunity-work education councils are aLceady 
being performed by existing advisory, and other types of councils'. 
Whether the process by v^iich these activities are condyicted is 
"collaborative" or "cooperative" depends pretty much on the eye of 
the beholder. Is the provision of job stations by drplqyers for ^ 
ooq^erative education students '^collaborative" or "oocperatiyePV 
15 the provision of local labor market information by statd orploymsnt 
security agencies to local CETA prima, sponsors- "collaborative" or 
"cooperativig?" Vlere the inventories of oamtuni^ty mar^xower programs 
and educational 'c^portunities^aeve loped in the pa^ by Oocperative 
Area Manpower and Planning CcniTiit'tees "collaborative" or ^"cooperative?" 
All these are suggested activities for the proposed ccariTiunity-work 
education councils. ■ * V " 

'The crucial question concerning collaboration is v^6th^r* schools 
will be'v/illing to share policymaking and oagrational responsibilities' ^ 
with other coniiunity organization^ and agenHes, and whether non- 
educational organizations and institutions will be willing to assume. 
n&fJ responsibilities for educational progrartts. The answer to this 
question carf^be determined only if^ specific activities are id^tified 
vdiich are uniquely suited to "collaborationr." For exarrple, would 
the sphools ""be willing to abi^e by council decisions relating to 
vDcationaX education occipational offerings? Thus,, if the council 
decided that course "A" should be discontinued and course "3" should 
be established,' would the schools be willing to: il) putr^- storage 
all the equipment ^ncw being ilsed in course ^"a|*, (2) dismiss the teacher 
of, course "A", (3) purchase , new equipment for course "B", and (4) hire 
a new instructor for course "B"? Or, if the council decided that a ^ 
new course should be initiated would enployers allow the course to 



be tai^ht in atployer facifities, using enployer equipftent? And 
wouiid the schools agree to such a procedure? 

These , are the hard questions and there are many more. Would 
the sch^ls, for exarrple, agree t(5 initiate \vork educatioh programs 
only after they had been approved by labor representatives — and 
would orployers agree to such a procedure? VJobld labor go-alcng 
with att^ts to modify federal, .state and local ghild labor and . ^ 
minimum wage legislation in order to increase * eitployment opportunities 
for youth? , j 

Th? point is that the distinction between collaboraticai and 
cooperation n>sans nothing until specific council activitiesjare* 
identified. Sot^ of the suggested council activities do nolLrequire 
any high degree of oDllaboration; some do. ^The crucial questtbn.-is 
v^iether councils wjill tJhoose 'to 'act in. areas where collaboration is 
necessary. * . " 

TKe leaning* of Ocinnunity ^ t 

The tenn ''ccitrnunity" can irtean alinDst anything anyone wants it 
to' mean. A carmunity can be a family, a neighborhood, a town or 
city, a^cpuntry, a state, a nation, or even a^groi^) of nations. The - 
tacm local oonmunity" can mean anything frcxn a Standard Metropolitan , 
Statistical Area (SMSA) to ^ city neighborhood. Because seme of the 
major suggested activities o£ aimTunity-work education * councils would 
involvB. "jurisdictions," it is irportant that the a!)ncept, of 'canmmity 
be understood. For exanple,' two of the suggested activities are the 
.generatioi) of local labor-market information, and placorent Activities 
for school graduates and work education students. In the cas^ of a 
council located within an SMSA, would the jurisdictions for thesfe^ 
a^ctivities be the entire SMSA, a comty vathin the 3ASA, a gity within 
a county vathin an SMSA, or a neighborhood within, a city within^, a 
county within an S^ISA? Or wopld a ooftmunity be a local educatibn 
agency, conmanity College district, or a local arployment office^ 
jurisdiction? - • ' ' , ' 

' The concept of connunity would also determine the membership of 
councils. In large SMSAs, it is likely that there would be more than 
one council, leading to the question of how enployers, labor repre- 
^sentatives, ^d other state and community agency representajtives would 
.be shared. In areas v^ere there is. more than one council, or where 
there are other agencies (such as CETA prime sponsors) engaged in 
generating local l^r, market information and plaoonent activities, 
would there be 'a need to coordinate the coordinators? 

. Perhaps the^term "caTimird^,"^^ it is used in The Boundless 
^Resoufce and^the Barton paper -is merSty an undefined^ descriptive for 
locations in vMch councils already, ^st, but when it cones to 
selecting, activities for the various "corntunities, Vthe question of 

' \ ^ . 104, 
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jurisdiction and overlap with other mechanisms (such as CETA prime 
2fioonsors, Boards 6f Education, local Enployment Service Office areas 
advisory ocrmittees^ wuld have to be t^iken into consideration. * 

Local Financing * 1 ^ 

Paul Barton/ in discussing the pilot project now being conducted 

by the National Manpower Institute, poses the question: ''\fould it 

be a bontifadiction for a Federal presence in a local ccrmrunity to 

urge local, afd heavily private initiative? The answer was that it; 

Duld not be a contradiction if the Federal role was limited to 

^oouragen^t, if it were not clearly a federally funded "program" 

it would make cannunities think it was just another avenue for 

^taining Federal ^ipport, and if -non-Federal* and non-government 

italities were involved in direct relationships with the 

Lties, and with counterpart organizations within the com- 
Lties.20 



The fad; is, however, that federal fmds will be used to help 
fihance the councils included in the project sanple and the pressed 
oaisortium. Thus, regardless how desirable it v^Duld be to ignore of 
do /nplay the federal presence , a /federal presence will ne^Tertheless 
be felt. In selecting existing councils or mechanisms to be included 
^Ortium, v^at types of local financing will be required? 
|e be a mix of private and public fmds? Should councils 
that are financed solely from one source (e.g., eitployers, 
laborlmions, education)? I-^Jould rot "collaboration" involve joint ^ 
•funding of councils, in order that no one segment of the ccmnunity 
would exert undue influence on council policy and activities? The 
answers to the^ questions are not forthocming fron the architects 
of the oomiunity-work education council idea. Yet, if the federal 
presence is to 'be minimized, the question as to v^at constitutes 
local financing — v^ether it be broad-based pr' solely frcxn pne or two 
institutions — v;ould be crucial. 




Council Authority — 

The question of local financing leads directly to an even more 
iitportant issue. The proposed councils v^uld be cperating alongside 
Boards of Education (usually elected by the voters in local oannmunities 
and financed out of local tax funds)', variously constituted advisory 
ccmittees and councils (made ip of representatives of local engployers, 
labor union representatives, educators and others — ard financed out of 
local funds) , and other* duly constituted entities, .funded qut of 
local, federal and state funds. ^There would comiunity-work education^ 
councils fit into' this maze? And from what base would they receive 
tl^ir paver to influer^e, their "legitimacy^" ' Who or what institutions 
would establish the councils? Perhaps at tjiis time the latter question 
is moot, since existing entities will be selected for participation in 
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•the pilot project/. but in the long run/ these questions are very 
much to the point. , ' ^ 

In discussing these issues with directors of industry education 
councils v;ho are hoping' to. receive funds from the pilot project, ,it 
became clear that by being selected for participation in the pilot 
project, the directors believe fthat a federal "iirprimatur" would 
be given to their councils, ar)d that this federal approval vrould not 
only increase the stature of the councils, but WDuld help in obtaining 
additional, funds f rem other federal sources. Thus, the potential 
beneficiaries of the pilofe project see federal recognition as a prime 
source of both pcwer and legitiinacy. At the same time, most of the 
chairmen interviewed expressed skepticism of tt^ooncept as it is 
outlined in The Boundless Resource . ^'T:t just'vo^'t work," one 
respondent said. "Corporations are alreacfy being ^ taxed to pay for 
what they .consider to be bloated educational agenbies. I^y should 
additional corporate funds and resources be"" poured into education? 
As for school districts, they aren't about to give ijp one iota of 
their authority. It's a nice concept, but from a political point of 
view, it's inpractical. " This oonment pretty much sums xs^ the opinions 
of most of the directors interviewed. It is interesting to note, , y 
hcwever, that regardless of their skepticism, most are anxious to 
take part in the .pilot project. 

i The problem here is how the federal, government .can reach i^;ito 
local ooiTinunities without overreachif^g itself? The prc^sers of 
cciTinunity-wo3^ education councils want a grass roots effort — a neo- 
Saul Alinsky type movonent—yet the very fact that the federal 
government is leading 'the cheering section and holding out the 
premise of f\ands contradicts l^s objective. But, without the 
federal imprimatur from v*iat source vrould the councils their 
. authority? Fran education? Frcm the work sector? From both? It 
is certain that without the participation of education, the pressed 
councils wuld falter, and 'that vrork sector by itself would be, 
caisidered a biased and therefore ineffective intermediary^ Thus', 
if tbfe proposed councils, are 'to be effective, the irrpetus would 
have to. come frcm both sectors, which leads to 'the question of 
incentives. ^ - 



Incentiv^ for Participation « 



Participati'on in oamtunity-vrork education councils would meaa 
the assunption of new responsibilities for all CJQncemed. According 
to Writz, "the -proposal rests... ~ori the convictionfchat enough ^tecple 
Wcint very much today to ree6.tablj.sh their role in nandling their cwn 
affairs, that this can be done most melaningfully at\:he local level, 
and that the closer tying in of youths ' education and what oomes after 
it; is a good assignrtient to start on. "21 As a generality, 'this 
statement rings true, but v^rtien ajplied 'to specific issues, it loses 
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^ a gocxi deal of its force. Most Boards of Education -throughout the \^ 
^ nation hold open meetings, but the only time the public shows vp 
in force is v*ien the sensational — busing, sex education, the 
eliminatibn of athletic programs,* potential teacher strikes — are 
on the agenda. There is very little evidence that the transition 
fron school to vork is a burning issue at. the local level. Perhaps, 
it should be, and perhaps it could be, but the fact is that it is 
not . ' ' K ' ' 

, ^ What then would be the incentives for participation in comtunity- 
• ' • ^rk educaticxi councils? wuld appear that educators would have 
the strongest inqpntive, siijce if the councils were successful, they 
WDiiLd receive hej.p fron ojJier segments of the corrrunity in providing 
services for students.' But, educators are alreacfy sponsoring and 
participating in thousands of similar mechanisms throughout ^he ^ ^ 

country. It wDuld have to be shown clearly that oomiunity-wDrk 
education councils had the potential for providing something over 
^d above vtet is presently being provided by existing medianisms 
'before the enthusiastic participation of educators could be ej^ctecJ. 
" In addition, it can be anticipated* that educators would be wary of 

any prc^sal vMch would, threaten their control over educational 
' programs. ' ^ , - ' > 

As fot" eiployers, if tl^xfe were evidence to show^ that errployers 
I * v^re haying major dif frailties in hiring well-prepared «entry-level 

workers^ or that retraining is a major problem in most business arid * > 

^ * industrial establishments, orployers might be willir^g to allocate 
f iBids and resources — over and above \*iat they "are already contri- 
buting to educ^ai — in an effort to solve the problem. In today's 
loose labor market, however, there is ^jUttle evidence that this is a 
\^ major problem. Can we expect that "corporate social conscience" 
would provide the incentive? Even Wirtz doyibts tl^is: "The 'priirary 
business of business is still business, and the currency of 'corporate 
social conscience' is inflated, except as it is based on the more 
clafesxcal corporate self interest. "22. \ 

The history of labor union participation in educational advisory \^ 
ocmnittees and councils is not one that WDuld inspire confidence xn 
oolla^ratibn. In the early days of ,the Manpower Development and 
Training Program, trade unions effectively^^blocked the establishmant 
of progt^ams.in occupational areas that wer^y^C^isidered apprenticeable, 
and delayed the' fxiLl inplementation of the Act's on-the-job training 
provisions for well bver two years. A 1966 President's Cannittee on " 
Mar^xx^er report, for example, pointed' out that the MDTA program in ' ,y 
San Francisco was primarily female, because labor Pinion representatives 
y ' on San Francisco's MDTA Advisory Ccmnlttiee vetoed programs in 
y traditionally male occipational areas. ' A recent report dh oocperative 

, education programs in urban areas pointed out that v^ere uniais wer^ 
^ 'asked to either participate or help promote work education programs^ 
union demands, in return for participation or oopperatim, constituted 
a threat to the entire program. 24 Finally, unions are adamantly ^ 
opposed to* relaxation of child labor and minimum wage legislation. ' 
Indeed, the "incentives for union participatJ^on coiiLd be to block sons 
gl^Q of the most inpo;rtant- suggested a^^^/ajties of -the councils. 
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Hie answer to these objections, of cx)urse, is that. the \^arious*^ 
parties ooiiLd find some areas where collaboration would be possible* . 
Ihis inay be true,, but would the^ resulting activity be si^tantive, 
or would it be any more significant than activitfes vAifch are already 
taking place under the sponsorship, of existing advisory conrdttees . 
and councils? This would depend on tjie areas for action selected, 
ahd on the degree to 'v*iich individual council' members were motivated 
to act. 

Council Membership 

One of the pxo^^lems- that have plagued the artihitegts of pa^t' 
and present advisory comdttees and oouQqils has been the 'question 
of membership. Who should 9it on advisory cannittees or councils? 
The categoric of nonbership are easy to identify: business and 
indtastry, education, labor, carrmmity organizations, and the general 
p\±>lic. When it^ comes down to individual selections, however, the 
►rocess beocnes a good deal more ccnpiicated. How many businessmen 
jhd industrialists would be necessary in order that all orployers in 
3 OOTnunity would be wfell represented? How many public numbers woiiLd . 
be n^ed to repirdbent all segments of the general p\±ilic? Can the 
€entrar^abor Cdmcil or Building Traded Council speak for all unions 
in the cOTmunity? Which of the myriad catrnunii^ organizations shoiiLd 
for merpbership? , ^ 0 ^ 

rThe nix^blon is relativ°jly sitrple at the class or '^project" 
level. Ettr^exaiiple, It woiiLd^not be difficult for coordinators -br ' 
trades cooperative education progr^n^ to select advisory ^ 

^^tees. They would recruit the leading erplcyers of printing 

tr^s workers in the ccfftmunity,..and representatives of print ijig trades 
uxi^ons. The functions of the cormittees Would be equally, clear:- they 
y^ld advise^to curriculum, arid provide on-the-jcb training for ' 
students enis^Bd in the programs. 




.se^to cu 
inis^Bd 

)robmn c 



The probmn of selection fQr.more generalized council^, ' such as; 
the proposed botmunity-work education joouncils, ha^^ver, is quite' 
another matter^. Can a large industrial eniployei: (who is ^t to be ^ 
well known and therefore desirable for publication relations reason^J 
speak for all other employer's in- the cxaiTniui^|^ or eve^i most of the " 
cOTirainity's arployers? 'What specifically wc«Cd th^ representatives' . 
of the various- ^segments of the ccmmunity be asked to do? The problem^" 
is'iTOst acute with the prcposed catinunity-work education councils/ 
because no single institution is charged with the responsibility for 
their fotmation . If, for exanple, ieducation was the moving force in 
the establishment of the councils, the selection of mannbers woiiLd be 
based on whatever; specific dontiributions educators "thought a broad- 
based ccmnunity council coyl3j)royide- The safe would be true if 
orployers, labor unions, or even 'the general public were the moyirtg ■ j 
forces behind the establishment of the qouncil^. But, with no "core," 
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with no particular agency or institution advocating (fgr its own 
reasons) the formation of councils, hew would the councils be .formed, 
and if they v^ere formed, who would be selected to sit oxl than, and 
what would they do? ^ 

With respect to the pilot program, existing councils (variously 
, narae(3) would be selected for participation. In additioi to'v^tever 
these councils are doing nov, thfeir agenda would consist of one or 
nore of the following five broad areas of .activities: (1) counseling* 
and advice for students; (2) the provision of ^occi^jational information; 
(3) placement activities; (4) development of the career education 
concept and education-e}<perience prograitis; and (5) the establishnent 
of educational interchanges • 25 Presurrably, the councils would apply 
pressxire on existing agencies to provide services, institute action 
programs on their fiwn, or both. But, the desired nonbership of 
councils would depend orT which role the councils adopted. If, ' 
for exanple,, the councils adopt priinarily the advocate role, the 
* '^nost appropriate membership woul d be hi ghly prestigious representatives 
/ of each sector of the community, regardless of their e^^rti'se. If, 
> • otx ,the other hand, the councils opt for action "programs," it would 
be necess^y for pbuncil mambers to have eJ5)ertise in the program 
areas, f^asfe^xperience indicates that the latter type council is 
the most difficult to establish. 

Summary -^ ' . ' ♦ ' 

Willard Wirtz^ in. The ^Boundless Resource , outlines a prospectus*, 
for ^ Educaticn/Wc^rk Policy. He presents a prbblem and sijggests in . , 
general terms a solution to the prc±>lem. ^ Hje book is a-^rovocative ^ 
and eloquent plea for camtunity level action to iirprove linkages ^between 
school and WDrk for both youth and adults. The icJea of "collaboration'^'^ 
between institutions at the IpcaL level through- the, estdblishirent of**. 
cannunity-work feducation councils is eminently worthy of cctfisideratipn. 
It is. an idea, however, that has not as yet be^ fully developed.. The 
Wirtz prospectus is, as it should be, a call to action, but bqfore ' 
act:ipn is taken, the proposed program should be given the developmental 
attrition it deserves. Wirtz cites Antigone's counsel: 'tintil wd^ 
have tried and failed, we haven't failed." True, but. first we ought 
tQ kncM exactly v^t it is that we are trying. 

■ i 
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* The typical School distxipt in a town or city of the United 
States has the following: > 

1. ' Board of Education ^ ) , . 

2. C:i.tizen's i^isor^'CcfnTiittee (^pointed by the Board or 

; local education agency, self --appointed, or^both) 
3. Advisory Conrnittees on Vocatibnal Education (usually one 
for each vocational education bccipational area) 
4. Advisory Ccnrnittees to Individual Instructors of Vocational 
Education and Other Classes - - - * 

5- Parent Teachers' Associations 

6- One or More Joint Apprenticeship Cormittees 

In addition, many -school districts ncxv have "career education 
ooirtnitteeS/'' "industry-education councils," and ^^^^orrnunity resource 
workshops*. " If the district is Ideated within an Elenentary and 
Secondary Education Act Title I area, it will also have an advisory 
ooitinittee for prograins funded under Title I, Finally, most school, 
districts are vAthin the jurisdictions of Gdrprehensive* Brploynent v 
and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors , which are required to have 
advisory comattees made up of enployers, and representatives of 
lahDr, the genera^ pi±>lic, and connunity agencies (ipciuding e^cation) • 

Trade associations, individual enployers and labor unions 
contribute materials, participate in work education programs, cooperate 
in student vocational education and, other student clubs and associations 
arrange field trips for both students and teachers , and 'contribute ^ 
equipnnent to the schools. j ^ , ' * 

With all this activity g6ing on in most of the nation's school 
districts, can it be possible tliat education *is totally isolated 
from other institutions — that' the schools are corpletely separate 
entities, divorced fron the work* and service sectors of coninunities? 
The answer to this question, of course, depends on the extent to 
v*dch educators make use of existing oarmittees and councils and 
non^educator contributions, the quality of non-educator participation 
and contributions, and — most irrportantly — the v^ue of the resulting 
pQlicies and programs to individual students. ' ^ ^ ^ 

In this section, a review is made of the different types of 
, activities VN^iich are presently conducted, their acconplishments (if 
any) , their shortcotdngs , and the reasons for their success or lack 
of success. The section concludes with a corparison between what is 
actually tciking place at the present time and with v^at is oontem* 
plated (or hc^)ed for) through the establishient of still 'another 
group of local level councils — the conmqpity vTork-education .councils.^ 
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The material is organized into two stib-sections : (1) Existing 
Activity; and. (2) The *'New lieans." Ihe first sub-section is subdivided 
' as follows: (1) Institutional Activities-; and (2) Catitdttees and 
(jolmcils. 

. * . . . / 

Existing Activity 

Institutional Activities ' . 

It was estimated in 1963 that the »doi^iar volume ^f instructional 
rtaterials/ visual aids, career literature /';posters, and so' on/ 
provided to piiDlic schools by industry — trade associations as well 
as individual otplqyers—was'over $160 ftdllion.26 This estiinate 
does not include the dollar value of scholarship ^nd fellowship funds 
nor of contributed time of executives and other industry personnel. 
There is no doii^t that the volume of industry-spopsorei and dis- 
seminated material for use in schools is ncW well beyond the 1963 . 
^ estimate. No estimates are available for labor or other institutional 
contributions^ but — although a good deal less' than industry oon- 
tributicns — they are considerable. , In this subrsection, an ajpraisal 
is made of the activii;^ies of institutions, acting on' their own (out- 
side of ccnrdttees and councilsT^ in behalf of the public schools. 

Business" and Industry 

. The most ocnprehensive survey of individual corpariy s\:5port of 
public education was made by Robert L. Ayars in 1963 — before the 
formation of the National Alliance of Businessmen and the, great 
ipsurge in industry participation caused by the riots of the mid- 
sixties and the resulting marpc^s^er programs (most of v^ch were 
educational) that follo^^ the passage of anti-poverty legislation. 
Ayars surveyed 248 oaipanies. He found that the most often mentioned 
contribution was the provision of instructional materials. Close 
to seven out of ten of the corpanies pr^ared and distributed book- 
I lets; six out of ten provided filmstrips, slides, transparencies, 
records and tapes; four out of ten supplied textbooksi and company 
histories; and well over three out of ten fiimished sairples of raw 
* materials and/or finished products, and a variety of displays and 
e}^iibits.27 . , ' ^ 

/ ^ 

Table 1 shows the frequency of ocnpany sponsored instructional 
^ services for students, and Table 2 shows the frequency of corng^any 
sponsored help in ijpgrading the "real world'' knowledge of teachers. 
Table 1 indicates that even before the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968, a significant nunber of oonpanies 
vy?sre participating in work education prr)grams, especially at the 
college level. Table 1 also indicates that a considerable nunober of 
oonpanies, at both ^he ^condary and postsecondary .levels, were 
helping in ^vocational training, counseling and guidance programs. 
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The amount of oarpany activity at the elerentary^ level, for both 
students and teachers, was considerable, as were the number of 
wrkshops, caiferences and seminars for teachers, in which cotpany 
representatives participated. 

^ ' Table 1 , \ * 

Instructional Service Provided for Schools 

Elerrentary ' Secondary College 

Student field trips to offices, - 

mills and factories 24% 66% ' 55% 

Classrban and assembly speakers 18% 62% 59% 

Student club programs 4% 60% 8%- 

^udent work ex^^rience programs 7% - 26% 39% 



Help in vocational training, 
counseling, and guidance programs ^4% — i 42% 38% 

Student award and recognitioQ- 

programs 3% 29% 18% 

Curriculum advisors 4% -^22% 19% 
Facilities and equipment for 

meetings ^ 4% 17% 14% 

Teachers, and professors on loan ' ^% . ^5% 16% 



Substitute' teachers and adult or 
night school teachers 1% 14% 22 



9, 



Student travel programs* (less than) 1% -3% 5%^ 

Other programs (seminars, tours, 
r^seardi projects, work-study programs 

for drc^uts, etc.) ^ - 2% 6% 6% 

Source: Albert L. Ayars "How Business aijd Industry are Helping Schools" 
^pg, 57, Saturday Review, October 17, 1964) . 
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Table 2 



Help in Upgrading Teachers^ 



\ 



^ College or 

EleDentary * Seoondary Mult School 



Plant visits^ Business-Industry 
Education Day progf&ras 



\'toikshops, conferences, and 
seminars, 'for teachers , 

Research and worOc experience 
opportunities for teachers 

Special classes 

Travel programs 



Other programs (consultant service , 
assistance in econonic education 
programs, special trips and siinner 
orployment) * 



24%- 

7% 

1% 
1% 
1% 



2% 



54% 

54% 

10% 
3% 
2% 

5% ' 



34% 

34% 

24% 
3% 

t 

1% 



^ 3% 



Source: Albert L. Ayar^ "How Business and Industry are Helping Schools/' 



pg. 57, Saturday Review , October 17, 1974. 



A more recent survey by' the National Industrial Conference 
Board of 50 firms involved in providing services to schools (1972) 
indicated that the degree of involvement ranged f ran a low of 34 
percent v;ho at the time were offering politica:l sipport to schools 
in fiscal matters to a high of 83 percent. who wete providing financial 
si:pport for specific programs. Half the respondents indicated that 
they were providing opportunities for students and teachers to 
observe business and plant operations on a regular basis, and equip- 
ment for' specific classes. The businessmen surveyed, however, 
believed that they could have done more. Sane said ttere was a lack 
o^ requests by schools for business help and, in sona cases, refusals 
on the part of schools to itee business donated materials. One Southern 
"^b^nk president said that educators refuse to teach "free enterprise 
economics . " 29 

In 1968, the Conference Board conducted a survey of 1,033 
ootpanies to determine their willingness to initiate action on 
education and training program;^ The iresults, shown in Table 3, 
indicate that the highest percentage of positive^ replies pertained 
to the "retraining of workers rendered unemployed by autgmation;" 
the lowest percentage to ••iirprovement of local, school ciorriculum." ^ 
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Table -3 

Corpany Willingness to Initiate Action on Education and Training Problons \ ; ' 

Percentage 'pf Conpanies 

.By Size By Industry . 

" Total . ^ I^anu- Nonmanu- • 

• Respondents Small Medium La^e ' f acturing f acturing 

Nunber of Ca\panies (1,033) (146) (494) (393) (683) (350) 

Iitproveinent^ and expansion of • ' * , ' 

local facilities 55.6% 59.6% 54.9% 55.0% 56.4% 54.0%^ 

Iitprovement of local school * • \ ' 

curriculum 48.5% 50.7% 49.4% 46.6% 48.8% ^48.0% 

Problems associated with ^ . ^ ' 

school dropouts 53.9% ^ 58.9% 52.2% 54.2% 52.7% 56.3% 

Iitprovement of work/career ^ ' 

c^^rtunities for minority - - 

grovps 62.9% 69.2% 65.2%- 74.3% 67^.9% 71.7% 

Retraining of workers . " * \ ' • 

rendered unenployed by . ' ^ 

autonation ' 72.6% \ 73.21 70.6% 74.1% '74.1% 69.7% 

Soxirce: The National Industria^Oonfeyence Board, Inc. , The Role of^Business in 

P ublic Affairs , Studies Nri Public Affairs No. 2 (New York: The Board, 1968, 
p. 26. \ ^ 



Trade Associations 




Business and industry trade ac^sociations 

volunte of materials and services for the ^iic^ional 
from career education and curriculura/tfJaterrals 
of "camunity resouroe workshops" ft^Athe J^neiican 



range 




generate a larc 
system. These 
to the 

Iron and Steel i^istitute) and ti^ prcinoticn of industry-< 
councils by the N^t^^ial Association of flanufacturers and' the U.S. 
Chanfcer of Ccnmerce. The latter two organizations have been in tlief;^" 
business of providing materials and services to' the schools for a 
nunber of years. Both have adcpted policies in favor of career 
•education/' and both have sponsored "business-industry days" ar>d 
other events throughout the country. An intervi^ with the Educational 
Director of the IW1 revealed that more* than lOCMmeniDers of the 
asspciation are participating in industry-education councils. He 
indicated, however, that industry participation is pretty much 
restricted to "Fortune's 500." The former Bducaticaial Director of 
tixe U.S. Chamber said that business participation in education 
increases as labor markets get "tighter," or as unemployment rates 
go dcwn and oiployers e:5)erience difficulties in recruiting and 
holding workers. He also said that the Chamber's errphasis has^ shifted 
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from business- industry career days to ooc^^eration in instituting 
career education curricula. 

National Alliance of Businessinen (NAB) ; Fontted in the late 1960s 
as a partnership between business and the federal government, NA3 
concentrates niainly on the placaaent of .disadvantaged individiaals in 
'jobs. In its earliest stages, executives wejre loaned to newly 
established NZ^ offices throughDUt the coi:ujt*y to get the program 
off the ground. Vforking with local enployment service personnel/ 
NAB offices developed jobs and filled thoii with disadvantaged 
individuals recmited by local earploymerit service offices. Itoday, 
the job developn^t and placonent program is administered primarily 
by eirployment service personnel. \ • 

^ study performed in 1968 atterpted to identify cooperative 
efforts that had taken place between schools and industry to *^ meet 
the goails of NAB. "She results indicated that the corrnrunication link 
between schools and industry was at best poor and at worst nonexistent. 
Businessmen did not know hew to contact in the school system, and 
v*ien they did manage to propose ideas to school administrators, many 

) claimed that they were given "the run around." Others claimed that 
teachers were interested in business-sponsored education programs, 

riDut had diff iciilty in gaining approval for such programs fran their 
supervisors . ^0 

At the present time, NAB has 130 metropolitan offices throughout 
the United States \Ahich, in addition to their placonent activities, 
sponsor the fo Having youth pix^graris: j 

1. »- Youth,r Motivation Task Force : A program v*uch brings disad- 
vantaged youth in contact with young men and women fran business viho 
have similar backgrounds. I^?,ma;jor purpose is to motivate students 
td remain in school. 

2. college Cluster Program s ^ program to establish clusters 

of business representatives and college administrators around minority 
colleges so that the enployifig ccrmuniiY can assist graduates to better" 
ccnpete foi^^jobs in business and industry. 

3. Vocational Guidance Institutes : A program, sponsored by 

^ local businessmen, for school counselors, administrators and curricula 
' specialists. The goal of these institutes, -which are co^sponsi)red 
with universities, is to provide educators with a better awareness of 
minority problems and to become better equipped to counsel , stuqents on 
the types of jobs open to them ipon graduation. | 

4. Guided (Importunities for Life Decisions : A program, to 
provide economically disadvantaged yoiith with year-round work ekperiences 
that will create a greater understanding of "private sector career 
oppoitunities and help students choose realistic career ^oals. i " " 



^ Mr. Jaities.P. Grbgan^vdf the Xerox Corporationv in discajssing . 
the*^>aj.s of l^lftB, stated; "If our nation's businessmen and educators 
'canjt.^ihd ways to stem the tide (i.e., sdiool dropowts) and to make 
our ^ educational curriculunfi valid and relevant in terms of meaningful^ 
, jobs- for/everyone, we can only envision the 'Roman Circus' and the 
predominariit welfare^ state as being griinner than anything predicted 
fay Git±>on and Orweir." 

^ * Constraints : The extent of voluntary industry participation 

* in*-eiducaticn; andthfe extent to v^ich industry's contributions are- 
accepted by' educators , depends on vAiether constraints , based 
primalrily on rraAtv^ oonfusiai and suspicion can be overcome. 

♦ Although there is evidence to indicate that polarized positions 
between industry and education are breaking down', there can be no 
doubt that ocmnunication between the two institutions could be 
improved.'. According to Burt, scxne of the constraining factors^ 
steiTjiing^frctn the educational world are: . , 



1^ Confusion on the part of school administrators as to 
they want from industry. • 

2. Lack of kn.owledge on the part of school administrators of 
how Indus tiY is organized or how to approach^ industry. 

3. Suspicion on th^'=]^art"bf school administrators of # 
mDtivatiops of '^indus^fry in working with schools. 

4. Fear of school administrators that industry groips wilj 
becane special interest pressure gixxips. ^ 

5. Lack of willingness by schcol administrators to provide 
staff to VN^rkvwith industry in develqging cooperative relation- 
ships . 

6. Overerrphasis by school ^administrators at local, state, 
aiid national levels on advis^oY committees as the sole 
technique, for adiieving industry-education cooperation. 

7. Lack of understanding by school administrators of the role 
of the instructor in achieving industry-education cooperation. , 

8. Lack of coordination of industry participation in the 
individual schools of the school system by administrators af 
the central office level. 

9^ Jealously of prerogatives on the pai<^ Df supervising staff . 
at both the central office and iridividu^l school levels so 
that industry participation in school programs ]|pecome3 diffused 
and relatively irtpotent. 
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10. Lack of guidance froB state officials, national educational-' 
♦ organi?atic|is, and\€he^U^S-. Office of Education* in providing 
realistic guidelines and adequate staff to enlist ^d aioourage 
industry participation in school iratteirs.^^ 4 , ^ 



ife-fo^ industry, Biirt lists the following: 



,1. Caifusion concerning the mission, of public educJation, ^ 
schopl organization and hew to vADrk effectively with school / 
people.. ' ' / 

2. Unwillingness to^-make long-range ocOTuitments to volunteer 
services to schools, thus creating among educators a senge 

of 'iirpennanency and resulting self-seeking motivations pij the 
♦ ^ part of industry. 

3. Too quick to disillusionment oi the part of industry wien 
sdiool officials take a cautious approach .to industry-initiated 
oboperatiye progrdre . . . • ' ' ^ * . 

4. Lack of planned organization, assignment of staffs and * - 
budgeted, funds on the part of indugtry effectively channel 
and .inplement it^ desire 'to -be involved in work with schools. 

V 5. Lack of knowledge and leadership on the part. of industry * 
as to i^iat it nay rightfully demand, as a matter of puby.c 
policy, f ran 'the public schools. ^3 * - . " , / 

SiJiinaryy \^ • , 

' Althougft. it is trxje that the constraints listed above inhibit 
interactiai between education and industry, it is equally true that 
cooperative (and perhaps .even "collaborative") prograits have been 
and are being developed and that many of them are in the areas of * " 
suggested activities for the proposed aSimrunity-^work education 
councils. Education and Industry are, indeed, "independent sovereignties 
but there is considerable "coninerce" between them.t it is highly ' 

aubtful that either sector will — or should — give ip its independence,^ 
t rotal isolation is not a condition new and it is not likely to 
in the future. Perhaps more extensive collaborative relation-. ' 
ships can be developed between the two sectors, but rhere is always 
the problem of striking a balance. One recalls the angry criiticisms 
of college students during t±ie sixties to tlie effect that our nation's 
colleges and universities were nothing more tiian "farm clubs"^ ^or 
industry. 

Labor Unions 

Labor unicais enter into collaborative relationships with- sciiools 
in the conduct of apprenticeship programs, cooperate in soma work 
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educatiai' programs , and projdc3e ^1:;exts and materials for use in the 
nation's classrooms. In recent -years,. however , unions 'have had 
difficulties in -supporting seme educational programs Evolving 
cooper atipri. between schools aj^ the work ^sector, and have fcfeen in 
outri^t bE^sition,to suggestions that labor standards legislation 
be relaxed to permit increased enploymant of youth. ' A recent study 
of .oooperativje education programs in urban ar'eas, for'exait^le, • 
pointed out tnat schools rfefrained froca requesting union help in' 
the in'auguratign of coq^eratiye programs, because they feared union 
demands would be iinpossible isb meet. 34 ^ The 'Los Angeles Federation * 
of Labor, AFL-CJO, issued a "Statement of^ Position* on Cfcmunity 
Involveitent in Vocational Education," which pnay be typical the 
attitudes of most union officials and menbe^s toward work education 
programs. .Such^rogrgps , ttie statement reads, should Ifeve advisory . 
.cormittees vMch include lS)oif. representation. Unioi^ should be 
consulted on the irtitiation of jfiew^progi^ams and be a^ured^ that 
regular workers will not be displaced. In addition to receivijig 
school credit and the minimuna. wage , students ^efl^ paridcipate/*n work 
education programs should be extended the benefits of soc^^rfx 
security anc^ unenplqyment insurance. Finally " there ^^lould be 
periodic reviev/s and repbi;*^ by school pe^onhel of p/kfe^ of ^ 
enploymeht and conditions of labor Such reports should be given ^ , 
to each member o'f program advisory committees." , Although the 
Los , Angeles statement appears eminently reasonable, it could be 
viewed as a threat by both school 9f'ii<3ials and employers. 

Th^ •AFL-CIO has been ooqI to proposed career education programs, 
and does not' pratote local union participation in igdustry-educ^tiqn 
councils. Unions do not view' "youth unemployment". ^>art fran total 
unenplqyment, 'and are therefore wary of programs to eyre unen^loy-^ 
itent for any segment of th^population vMch. do not attack the basic 
econanic causes of unenplqyment''. * ' . «. 

Nevertheless, vMle unions remain^^volved in their traditioncil 
basic functions, they are today e:>q)anding these functions to partic- 
ipation in broad social movements. .The AFL-CIO's, program for the 
1970s includes efforts -to resolve ^letto and inner c^ty prol^lems, 
and aid to the rural poor and others by]6assed by s6ciety. This 
emf^sis a>n*^ocial aims is in response to the broader interests 
and sociaf. consciousness of new mentoers coming itito, thh unions— 
govemmerfc vsprkers (especially teachers) and blacks. One i^mpoftant 
factor v^ich may have an eiEfect on education-union relations is that - 
there are presently 4,000 school districts throughout .the United States 
which have collective bargaining arrangements with, t^di^rs ■ liiions. 

Despite tlie cool reception given^^eer education by the national 
office of the AFL-CIO, the United AutanphUe Worker'6-"(tJW'7^ 'aod^the 
lltisted Rubber, Plastic and Linoleum Workers of Alferica have issued 
statenents supporting career education/ and there has. been a good ^ ' 
deal>'of local union participation in career education p^^ograrhs in ' 
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New York State, Springfield, iMassadiusetts and Peoria, I-llinois. 
One of the most interesting of the many union-education cooperative • 
programs ig the UAW's assignment of 27 retired skilled craftsn^ as 
advisors in the vocational education departments oM9 inner-city 
Detroit schools . The advisors attarpt to acquaint and motivate ' 
students concerning the opportunities and advantages of becoming 
skilled craftsmen, and assist youth^in preparing to take apprentice- . 
ship examinations. 

Summry : 

Unions have been participating in educational programs 
thrfeughout^ the history of the American labor movement, and it can 
be expected that their participation will increase i^ the future. 
However, care must be taken that the goals of proposed pragrams are 
not inimical to union interests. If, for example, proposed cannunity- 
work education^rograms are billed as panaceas for youth unerrployment, 
or if they include among their objectives programs v^ich unions 
oc^si'der contrairy to the interests of American workers^ (such as the 
flbdification of labor standards legislation)*, little cooperation ,^ 
(or collaboration) can be expected fron the labor novement. ^ 

National Citizens Groups . ^ • - 

Since tlie 1960s, a ^jirber x>f n'fetional organizations have been 
formed to enlist the various facets of our national life, on a volun- 
tary basis, to help in developing human resourcQs. Among them are 
the Uifcan Coalition, the Nai^onal Conmittee for the Si^)port of P\±)lic 
Schools , and the Joint Ccmmittee on Economic Education (which was 
founded in 1949) . Althou^ the overall objectives of th^se organiza- 
tions are broad, programs in support of public education are one of ^ 
their 'major goals. 

Uitoan Coaliticn ; In the field of education, the UriD^ Coalition, 
viiich is made \jp of ^litical, social, ^^^jfeligious and industrial 
leaders, has sponsored prograits in thre^ large cities — New York, ; 
Philadelphia and Los An^jeles^. The, three local Coalitions are involved' 
primarily in the development of industry-school cooperative programs 
in the inner-city areas. 

National Carmittee for the Support of Public Schools : Foufided 
in 19^2, the National Carmittee is corposed of leaders in busir^ess , 
labor, agriculture and the professions, and is financed entirely by 
volunteer tax-deductibla qontributions trcm individuals , indus^tries 
and foundations. Its prirtary purpose is to provide facts and /insists 
regarding public education so that p.ts menbers, reflecting al^ shades 
of o'pinixDn, can intelligently work out solutions to meet the needs 
of their o/m schools . ' _ /' 
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Joint Ccfrmittee on 'Economic Edvnation ; The Joint Council on 
Economic Education was organized in 1949 with the. support of the 
Coranittee for Economic Developnnent and from^the Ford Foundation's 
Fund .for Aault Education. The entire program of the Council- is to: 
"reduce econcnjic illiteracy by iinproving the quality .of economics 
taught in our'sdiools and colleges—by trained teachers using 
effective teaching materials." There are over ^50 affiliated councils^ 
in 46 states vAiich work with local school syst^ and colleges to 
^velbp programs founded on local needs. 

These are only a few of the national groups vrtiich are engaged 
in tbe support of public education; countless others exist at the - ^ 
state and local levels. 

Summary * 

;ihis brief review of industry /labor /citizen grotp interaction 
with, the public school system indicates that the schools are -receiving 
considerable suj^rt fran other private and public instituticff);^ . 
UnfortuioatelY/ no corpr^ensive evaluation of such support h^ ever 
been made. As a result, the question as to its usefulness |s^ 
generally determined by -the biases of observers. Indiostry cri-ticizes 
the schools for not naking use of bu^ness-generated' materials ; the 
schools criticize industry for grinding:^ its own axe; m\d labor 
criticizes both both education and industry for reasctns of its cwn. 
Yet, all three sectors—plua citizens' groi^js — join uncooperative 
and collaborative efforts in most of the nation's schoolrtii^tricts . 
P^aps these efforts are- not- all that they should be, but by any 
stretch of the imagination it cannot be said that £p[rplete isolation 
%xist^ between them. - 

Committees and Councij^ 

lit is inpossible to estimate the total numb^ of ^connittees 
and oc/iicils either sponsored by public schtols or appointed by other 
groups (including self-appointed citizens '/oOTmtt^s) to.>adylse or 

' pressure' the schools. on various matJters iW existei^^today , but the 
number must be more than 100,000. ^ It is Estimated that there are 
over 20,000 formally organized vocational education advisory oom- 
^mittees alone, and this figure does not include advisory comattees 
'^to individual vocational education and/or work education classes. 
Indeed, it would be interesting to knew the amount of time educators 
spend neeting and working with advisory canmit1;ees and comcils. The 

. nuntoer of ccimiittees and councils has increased dramatically since- 
the 1960s, because most federal legislation passed durim/that turbu- 
lent period mandated the establishnent of a<^isory cotmi'ttees^ or 
councils, and because of pressure from local (jroi^s for increased 
participation in the formation of local school district policies and 
decisions. 
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It TOuld be iirpossible in this paper to r^Xaew the activities 
of all carmittees and councdls^vAiidi are active in' schooi natters * 
.today; thus, the decision was made to concentrate on thfee types of 
advisory groups: (I) Vocational Jkiucation Advisory Corniittees ; (2) 
Industry-Education Councils; and (3) Pederally-maidated iBanpower 
advisory councils. These types of coitnittees &e most closely . 
associated with the transition of students fron school to work and 
the movement of adults froni work and other adult roles back into . 
school. 

Vocational Education Mvisory Conmittees 

Vocational education Advisory oOTmittees are' of three types: 
(1). General; j(2) Departmental; and (3) Specific Occipation, ^ Most 
school districts throughout the United States have one or more of* 
these types of comiittees. Their membership consists of employers, 
labor unicais, caimunity and governmental organizations, 
representatives of various segments of the general public, and, of 
course ^ vocational educators. Although their functions are quite 
similar to those suggested for the proposed comianity-wrk educatiai 
^councils, the process through which advisory conmLttees operate is 
definitely not "collaborative." An American Vocational Education 
Association (AVA) booklet on advisory conmittees, before describing 
the functiais of advisory corned ttees , states v*iat their purpose is 
not: * ' 

"The f motions of the localifedvisory conwittee^ can 
best be established^by, staging, first v^iat the groi:p 
is not to- do. Ihe numerous provinces v^ich invite 
participatioi outweigh the areas closed to caitnittee 
operation and prevent" this approach from being 
negative. . .The duties of advisory comiittees should 
extend beyoid giving advice, but the menbers have 
neither legislative nor administrative autliority .. . . 
Formation of .these ocmmittees is not intended to I 
usurp the perogatives of boards of education or of 
administrative staffs, but occasionally such feaj;;^ 
are articulated. Because^ the approval and suE^X)rt 
of the board members and staff are vital, they must 
be assured that, while the danger i^ present and 
\ sore advisory committees have tried to move in 

that*" direction , the barriers will be firmly placed." 

Oncfe l^ing made this distinction, the AVA goes on to explain 
the functions of advisory carmittees^ as follows: 38 

1. Occupational Surveys : "Advisory carmittees* should advise 
^ the school admiiiistration on the types of offerings required 
^ to satisfy the pr^>aratory as well ^as tiie retraining and 

upgrading needs of the individuals of the caimunity." To do 
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1±<is properly r advisoary cormdttees should either caiduct 

- occupational surveys, or see to. it that they are conducted. 

'2. Verification of Course Content^ .. Advisory ^axnnittees should ^ 
^ * establish practices "which will keep instruction practical^ and 
, functional." 

3".- S\JF^rt for Proposed Legislation ; Advisory ccmnittees 
^ ' should "support educator^ in the inportant ar^ of legislation 

and Appropriations \ " - , . ** . . 

«^ . • t:5i 

- One vocational educator citefe the follcv/ing functions -as ways 
in which advisory oantdttees* can help the educator: 

^ • 1. Maka cotinunity surveys; 

2. ^ Determine, and \f&rify naed for training; 

3. ProviiBr tangible evidencJe'^that^industr/" is suj^rtirig the, 
'-.^ program; ^ ' ' 

4. i^view past acooirplishinents and fbrecast trends affecting 
' titaining and employment; *^ - - ' . 

5 Evaluate the programs ; ' : 

6. Provide fihancial, legislative and moral Support; 

' 7. Jntqrpret the program tD the c^ari^nity/ to unions /f to 
employers; ^ ^"^A 

8. Plan facilities and establish standards for shop and lab 
training; < ^ 

9. Secure #Dnation^ of equipment and supplies; ' • 

s 

. 10., Identify new technical developnnents v^ich require changes 
in. the curriculum; 

" 11. Encourage teaching rec 

12. Pr6vide guidance and sa4port in technical matters; 

p^^Determine qualifications needed for selecting instructors; 

; Counsel and guide students in relation to the world of 
work; 

^ 15. Find placement ofportunities for students r. 
16. Determine criteria for evaluating sti^nt performance; ^d 
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. 17. Develop cooperative work e:^)erience programs for stidents . 

If many of the above listed functions appear to be the same as 
, ( those proposed for oomnnunity-v^^rk education councils, it is because 
.they^are the same. The question, of course, is how well have these 
functions been carried out by advisory cormittees. No evaluation 
^ , has been devoted exclusively to the performance of vocational advisory 
• /j^ Qcntoittees at the local level. However, many assessments of 
vocational education programs in general have commented on the 
attributions of advisory cormittees. The consensu;^ appears to be 
that the closer advisory comnittees are attached to specific classes, 
or occupational areas, the more effective they are apt to be. 

Specific Occupation or Class Mvisory Cotmittees : In all the 
. disoission about the transition of students from school to work, 
the role of the instructor or coordinator at the "firing line" level 
j is all too dften ignored. Most students, especially vocational 
)\ education students, receive the vast majority of their counseling . 
/ fron instructors, vAio in turn, are required in most states to have 

Olad practical e^^rience in the trades they teach in order to be 
/'V^^gualified as vocational education instructors. Instructors 'also 
^ ^ ,pl^ a major role in the placement of students, and in following i:p 
f on students after plaoenBnt. Specific occi:5>ation or class advisory 

ccrnmietees -are invaluably to instructors in carrying out these > j 
functicps. • The advantages of these types of conmittees are that ' 
iJieir i^urpos^s are clearly delineated: 



jcn^ir 

1. To advise on curricula and equipment for specific 
occupational areas or classes; - ^ 

2. TO' provide equijxnent whexg if is needed; 

3. To advise "^on job opportunities in the oca:paticnal area; 

4. To provi&e work stations^or cooperative and other work • - 
education students ; and 

"\5. To provide full-tiine jobs for. graduates. 

Asked to nai;ie the characteristics ^of active, and involved • ^ 
. advisory cormitteesX the coordinators of 30 cooperative education 
programs in larban areaa replied that such camiittees, oaiposed of 
high level business, or industrial representatives, should meet ' 
of ten and perform at least two major functions: (1) enployer ' 
relations and jcb devfelopnent; and (2) curriculum" developiBnt and 
^visiai. Msnbers of such ideal comdttees would visit clasisrooms, 
provide advice on hcM training could be iirproved, talk with ^tuients 
♦individually, and make presentations to classes as a whole. ^ 
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Departmental Advisory Camiittees : These coninittees serve each 
occupational area (or cluster) of a vocational education program in 
a school district or school. Their vali^ depends on the extent to 
viiich demands are made on the conmittees by school districts or 
schools. The coordinators mentioned above rated 15 out of 30 of 
' their 'departmental advisory committees in sane way useful; the 
remainder v?ere of little use (at least to school coordinator^) 
> According to the coordinators interviewed , the value of a good 

departmental advisqry connittee is that it either performs functions 
that coordinators otherwise would have to perform, or that it helps 
coordinators in performing key functions. For example, in Houston, 
departmental advisory canomittees draft lists of employers, by ^ 
occupational area^ that have expressed an interest in participating" 
in secondary cooperative education programs. These lists are 
distributed to coordinators for job development purposes. The 
i^ew Yoidc City Cooperative Education Ccmmission meets six times a 
year to deal with program -pronotion, the develop:Tent of network ^ 
stations, and problems that arise in the area of city-wide arployer 
and labor relations. A comnittee for a Boston .fasljion nerchandising 
program, conposed of 27 representatives of departinajit stores in 
Washington, D.C., isiew York City and Boston, not only lends statps 
-to the program, but also assures t3ie development of adequate work 
stations, placertBnt for graduates, and provides advice in maintaining 
.up-to-date curricula. 

■* 

What little evidence exists, hcvtever, indicates that the 
performance of departmental advisory committees is uneven through- 
out the country. 

General Advisory Committees : General advisory committees 
assist in the develofxnent and maintenance of the entire vocational - 
Education program of a school or school district. General 'oomnittees 

'are the farthest removed frcxn the "firing line," and their purposes 
or functions are the least clearly delineated. -It would be e^q^ected 
that the major responsibility for the generation of local labor 
market informaQ^pn~across the broad occupational spectnm— would ^ 
be vested in geneifal advisoriTcaimittees. Hovever, there is little 
"^evidence that such oomnfdttees engage in this function, or if they do^ 
the results do not reach local education agency personnel responsible 
for planning, or school ooionselors and instructors. The major 
purposes of general advispry comm'ttees appear- to be'of a public 
' reldticns nature. Ihe prestige of their mariDerships . lend validity 
to the overall programs, they assist the schools in legislative and 

^appropriations matters, and sponsor events vMch focias public 
attention on vocaticAal education programs. 

t 

^ Limitations of Advisory Ccmrdttees : dne of the major limitations 
of ^^ational education advisory coimdttees, especially of "general"^ 
variety is that the nonbership is not oft^ chosen according to the 
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expertise needed to carry out comdttee functipns. What appears to 
be happening in many cases is a "prestige exdian^." .Businessmen, 
<h labof representatives and meniDers of other Segments of the ca m iunity 
consider service on advisory ccHimittees sotiBthing of a status syntxDl, 
and educators, by ^pointing prestigious roenbers of the con|Tiunity to 
advisory ooranittees, gain public acceptance for their vocational 
education progran^. Ihe result is that conmittees are often ^de i5>* 
of individuals \A\o agreeswith each other and who do not expect to 
devote much time to comnittee matters other than the time they spend 
at meetings. Even more irrportant, the more oorrplicated functions of 
advisory cortirdttees, sudi as the generation of local labor market 
information through occupational surveys, are often ignored, . . 
#'Hcwever, these limitation vrtiich af^ly tp all kinds of voluntary 
activities, including those of indiJ^try-education councils and the 
proposed catmunity-^work education councils. 

Industry-Sducation Councils' ' ^ * 

The term "indiastry-educart:ion councils" is used here to denote 
a nunber of variously named councils, ccnmittees, workshc^s, partner- 
ships, etc., that haVe core into being over the years, not necessarily 
through the initiative of educators, and that are oonoemed with the 
total educational program, rather -^than any particular 't^pe of 
education, such as "vocational education." 'Althou^ in their earliest 
days, .soiTB of these organizations were formed to iirprove educational 
^programs in specific fields (such as science and engineering after 
the Sputnik scare) , most are new embracing the,- "career education" 
concept. The prime movers of the industry-education movat^t have 
been industrialists and their associations, such as the N.A.M. 
Labor participation has not been*extensive, and participation by 
educators has been characterized by caution and, at times, outri^t 
reluctance. Although participation by individuals as parents , rather 
tlian as representatives of institutions, has been non-existent in 
most industry-education type organization3, because the ^utpetus for 
the establishment of industry-edudation councils has occurred for 
the most part outside the school system, they have been afforded 
the attributes of "citizens' movements." _ 

There are two national associations of industry-educatiai 
councils, one of which dates back to 1964: The National Association 
of Industry Education Councils (NAtEC)*, and the Industry Education 
Councils of America (lECA) . , \ 

Bie NAIEC was established in 1964, although its beginnings 
date back to the 1940s when it was known as the Business-Industry 
Section of the National Science Teacher Association. Its purposes 
are as follows: 

1. To provide a national organization for representatives 
of business, industry, 'education, government and labor to 
promote increased levels of cooperation; 
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2. Toidex^tifyax^asoftoutualTO 
prograits and procedures which ineet acceptaDie 
3 TO ccnnumcate-witharv, group concerned with education 
^ Lut c^^ive- programs and proDects. 

•*=4-«iv 2S0-300 reenters ocmposed of educator^, 
The NAIEC has ^PP^^f J^^dJSS^ . Fec^tly, the 

-Individual f irtt^^d „So^f SLunity Workshop .Association , _ 

SSSn and busii^ss-tadustry sectors . 

2 Encourage th^ fomation Of Statewide or regional groups 
dSTrogra.- at the local level; 

3. Develop leadership at ^^^S\rtiS?iS''at'?S''cc^ty , 
the implenentation of programs and activiti 

level; 

t -^'^ r 

regional level; 

of infomatioi for tne Denei:ix. 

6. Encourage lc„9-range.planrux,g to can,, out the above- 

nentioned objecjdves. 

• Voiv 40 industry-education councils presently 
There are approxutat^ly 40 industry ^^^^ 

operaUon (mainly S SStnl' In preparation for 

similar nechanisms .(^^^^^^^^Sntafives of both the NAIEC and 
the writing of this PJP^^' f ?^SS-Sucation councils; and^^ix 
EGA, the directors of ^^^^f^ purposes of the int^^ 
•• similar nechanisms ^^^^^^^'f^^vldual^ncils, their menbep- 
v^re to determine the history °f J;"^!^^ problems, views regarding 
Tills, paid staffs, fii^ancii^g, ^Sf possiile effects of 
"Slltoition" versus "^f JJ^^ ^U^a local initiative, 
"federal iiitbrvention in what has been prji^ 
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tion Of students «tom s^^TH ^STl^A'L'^T'^^ ^ransi- 
to provide supplementary ^uclli^ fol^^t.'^l solely 
Its beginnings in the post-SmSS ployed adults).. Qne had 
^of the sixties, four i^^esSS^n ^'^^^^^ unrest 

and two. in the concept of S c^^fJ'^^^ education concept 
programs. Others we^e SsS h?^^ ^ ^^"^^tion^^ ' 

on public education, th^^^f^l S S^"^ f ^ statewide hearing 
J«^ty to proTote the Sch5a of f ^dustrialists in one ^ 
the public schools, the r2St^? f ifjf ^^^i^e economics in 

■ !^'the public schools^^f nJeSl^r ?^ ^""^"^^^ ^^^^^es 

cotimunities. ^® teacher training in sore 

struc^^f^S^il^^^g --i^^ ^ad no for:.lized ' ^ ' 
sentatives; three were c^SS of t^J"^"^^^^ industrial repre- 
representatives; two inSS^;,w "^""^^^ education ^ 
b^ss and ed^caSo^'^SSs S oS^'SrS'^ ^ ^ ' 

^rs in addition to bSiSss laS? caimunity agency 

^e^s- StT^^^-- ---- S^^^^ 

-^?#l^:;^Js^:;^3^^t^^^ ^y-^e ^ 

^s^and one had a .taf f ^3 '^^l^^trT'lT^^ 

provided in-kind Sntrib^tSns SS^.? these instances, industry 

fundirig for fi^^-of the S^Si. f ^ Provided all of the ^ 

education. agencies pS5i£?^S-?inH instance, local 

was funded jointly £ SdSt^^ J^'^^^^^"^' <^^cil 

recipient of a fedeSl^^f^ ^ J^'^TT' ^he . 

ty education agencies Se'aiso'L^vS a^fed'^rf'' '"^^ 

was the recipient of contributiorTS^th^'SSl^S^ie"^' • ' 

gtigl^: ^ng the activities Of the councils were the / 

* "'^^v/^-^?^^^? °^ ^^^s other "events" . ^ 

oays, testimonial dinners ts^rh^y events (e.g.f career 
ceremonies, etc.) teacher and studant award 

; - 2;. Sponsorship of conferences on legi/lation 

c^unS^"^'''^ °^ ^-"-^-1 career Guidance Institute (two 
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4. Ejevelopnent of eoonanic education programs (tv^o councils) 

5 . Developrnent of oonnfCiniti* resources for use by schools 
(two councils) 

6. Develc^itent of career education programs for students and 
the promotion of resources for use in career -education programs 
. (five councils) 

7. DevelopiTBr\t of teacher' training programs (three councils) 

8. , Program to provide s\$)pianentary education for adult 
workers (non-hi^ school gra^Suates) on job-sites 

9. Promotion of conrounity resobi^ce^>^rkshops 

10- The generation of local labor market information (two councils) 

11. Miscellaneoios provision of services to schools on request 

Problem: Only four of the respondents identified problems 'of 
any. substantive nature . One said th^t it was ijtpossible to airrive 
at a consensus as to v^at the objectives of the couricil should be 
(this council had 60 menbers from -business, labor and education).^ 
As a result, council activities v?ere carried out. on an ad hod basis. 
Suspicion by educators was cited as a- problem by one re^xsndent.' 
"They think we're out to indoctrinate p\$)ils in'tjie free enterprise 
system," he said, "bCrt we're dealing with that. They | re beginning 
to cane arpund." One coi%:il suffered a loss of fund4Jig fo^ 
political reasons, the nature of v^iich the director wa^ unwilling 
to disclose. One respondent mentioned three problems: (1) the 
^ucation neirbers turn out in force for meetings, vrfiereas attendance 
by industry .itopbefs is sparse; (2) teachers in^cxtie school districts 
a^^ar to be hostile to industry contributions r^and (3) because of 
a battle at the^state level between vocatioial and career education 
divisions, it is difficult to gain the cooperation of vocational 
education personnel (this counsel was primarily career education 
oriented) . 

I-tost respondents, however, said that they were "problen>-free," 
v*iich may be an indication that^ no substantive attorpts had been 
made to achieve a collaborative relationship with the schools (see 
below) . * * % 

Collaboraticai vs. Cooperation : Respondents were ''asked vdiether 
they were familiar with The Boundless Resource and proposals for the 
establishment of oamiunity-work education councils that would involve 
collaboration between education and other "'ccxtTOmit/ institutions. 
Seven respondents were acquainted with the book and the proposal. 
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and four were hopeful of receiving^ ^pilot project grants. One of the ' 
respondents, quoted in Section. I of this paper, was outspoken in his 
skepticism of .the ideia Cyet^he wSs one of the resjpondeijfes hqping to 
receive a piiot projedt grant). The reirainder, though less outspoken, 
were nevertheless cautious in response' to the question of ool labor a- 
^ ti6ii. ^"Educators are already suspicious of us," or>e respondent said, 
wfe ve got to prove our notives are pure." Another said that in 
order for true collaboration to take place, there would have to be a 
third /orce," or "demands on the par* of the general public" for ' 
changes in educational responsibility. ' 

' : • ' ^ ■ : V 

Effects of FederaLJfttervention : Since several of^the councils 
were already receiving federal grants, and others hoped to be federal 
grant recipients, it is not surprising that all but one of the .council 
directors saw no conflict in federal financing of "grass roots" 
programs. One director, hoover, was adamantly opposed to federal 
financing of industry^education councils. "Federal funds would be 
a crutch and crutches are only for cripples." He believed th^t the* ^ 
whole idea of camiunity efforts to iirprove local education programs 
TOuld be ocnpranised 1^ "federal tpnding. This respondent constituted 
a minority of one, and his council was made \jap solely of industry 
'representatives. Most of the remaining respondents believed that 
federal recognitioi (through graijt?) jwould lend prestige to the 
programs and would lead to additional funding possibilities. 

Surmiary 

Industry-education councils are a' relatively new E^ienonenon on 
the educational scene (although sane have been in existence for a 
nurber of years) , and represent a desire and willingness on the part^ 
of non-education institutions (primarily industry) to contribute ^ 
e:q)ertise ^d resources to the educatSn^of Anerican students. There 
is no indication at this time, hwever^ of collaborative relationships 
^between councils and schools—in the sense of sharing policy and 
operational detrlsions for educational programs— and there Is even 
less indication that there is a groundswell of "public interest"— 
or the interest of individuals in. their private, non- institutional • 
capacities as parents and citizens— Ln th^ worlc of the councils. 
' Ihe councils represent primarily a respaise to the career education 
concept an the part of Lndustry and, to a lesser extent, labor unions 
and other institutions and -agencies. Their activities are directed 
toward tlie total educational program, ratlier than tor/ard specific 
segments of it (such as academic or vocational education) , but the 
activities themselves are not much different than those performed 
by vocatiaial education and other educational advisory oomattees. 
presently in operation/ , 

Manpover Advisoiy Camdttees \ 

Ever since the passage of the Manpower Developrvent and Training 
Act (MOTA) of 1962, edupatofs,^ enployets, union members and 

9^ 129 • . 
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representatives of other cxxitnunity institutions and agencies have^^ 
participated in manpower advisory and/or planning garmittees. 
Several of these oomnittees, such as Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System (CAMPS) connittfees and today's Cotprehensive 
Enplqyitent and Training Act (CETA) state and local ^cnmittees have 
attempted to coordinate oannunity manpower resources for both 
youth and adults, ^nd bring about increksed cooperation, if not 
collaboration, between private arid public sector institutions, ^^^^ 
would be an understatement to say that these federally jcnandated 
structures were not altogether successful, and that one of the 
major reasons for their failure was institutional polarization. 
For exaitple: 

— In the early days of MDTA, labor was often pitted against 
the Errplqyment Service and local education jurisdictions 
in the .generationjof proposals for institutional and on-the- 
jd^ training pr^i^ams. 

— Shortccmings of the CAMPS system, v^.iich was under the overall 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Department of Labor (through the 
Employment Service) , were due prirrarily to the unwillingness 
of other a^cies (federal, state and local) .to be bound by 

• a systan dominated by the Errployment Service (or Labor 
Deparbnnent) . ' ' ^ ^ 

—Concentrated ErrplbyitBnt Programs (CEP) , att^pted to 

accotplish in ^etto areas v^at CETA is nw atteitpting to 
do- in larger jurisdictions,^ w^e often hairpered because 
enployers, unions and other agencies were reluctant to work 
with Coirmunity. Action Agencies, the prime sponsors of local 
CEPS. ' 

It- is interesting to note, however, that following the riots 
of the 1960s, ilocal MDTA advisory gonmittees lost a considerable 
anount of th^ar'pcwer and in many casps went opt of business 
altogether. -The result was that MDO^A institutjibiaLL and COT programs 
un<^erwent an expansion, and imiois began t;o institute pre-apprentice- 
shipWograms, using MOTA money. What happened? It seeans that 
publics pressure , or the deifends of indiyidiials acting as citizens, 
interceded in v^at had been* primarily an unde2:pi±>licized battle 
between institutions . Something had to give in the case of the MDTA 
program it was labor opposition. The point is that unless the 
consciousness of the public is raised, or unless the public is 
concerned about specific problems which are being aggravated by 
institutional polarization, there is very little pressure on * 
institutions to change their positions, or to cartprcndse in order 
to effect potential solutions to the prc±)lems. 

' * All this, of course, is past history; the best that can be done 
is to understand its lessons. For present purposes, however, it 
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might l?e well to take' a lock at the current mschanism designed to 
^ achieve oooperation and coordination of manpower prograins at the 
local level—GETA. - ' . ^ 

CETA ^ * . ' 

The Cctrprehensive Mar^x:wer and Training Act mandated' that two 
t^qpes of advisory bodi'es be established: (1) State Manpower Services 
Councils ^6id (2) Prime Sponsor CETA Planning or Advi^ry Councils. 
According to a 1975 evaluation of coordinated linkages aitoig manpower 
programs, neither of thesfe advisory bodies h^ve had an iitpact in 
coordinating manpower pro-ams at either the state' or local levels. 
^ State Manpower Services 'Councils have been ccncerned primcorily* with 
grants to the states nandated by CETA, and local advisory conmittees 
or councils have apparently been established merely to nee't CETA 
requirements. The relationship of the local cormittees to the 
program planning afid decision-making process is often obscure and 
poorly defined. . ' 

The„evaliaation upon- v\tiich the above remarks were based", however^ 
was conducted in 1975. As CETA was passed in 1973, many of the 
programs reviewed had been in existence" for only a short period of 
' time. A new study, which will not be coipleted until January 1978 
• (and in v^ch the author of this paper is participating) , indicates 
that in some areas significant contributicxis are being made by State . 
Manpower Services Councils. Perhaps the most inportant is in the 
^rea of local labor market information. For exanple, in Calif Opiia 
^and Georgia, contracts have been entered into between state GET? 
offices and State Enployment Security ^Departments to provide Ic 
labor market information for CETA prime sponsors. In Califomia\ 
the research and statistics division of the Enployment Developnery: 
Department (Employment Service) sponsored a conference for all local 
prime sponsors to determine their needs with regard to local labor 
market infof:mation. Regular repoAs and projections will be sipplied 
to prime sponsors on a monthly basis. ' . 

This is an encouragLng developnent. The provisicxi of local 
labor market information has never been considered a hi^ priority 
by the U. lB||6epartment of Labor,, or its Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
-rft 1972 evalflKion of the effectiveness of MDTA in meeting enployers' 
needs in skill shortage occi:5)ations noted: "A major finding and 
^ conclusion of this repoi^is that no system exists, f6r ^efinfng or 
identifying skills shortage occi5>ations at the local level, despite 
the introduction of oonputerized data gathering systene, .the 
existence of a national^industrial matrix, the methodologies fc^r^X^ 
forecasting national occi^Hticnal needs, applicant information 
(including unemplcymsnt insurance transactions) , and other valid 
sources of inforra^on. No syst^ exists for synthesizing and storing 
occupational infonr^ation emanating from many sources.*- For the mpst 
part, the research and statistics staffs of Erfplqyment Security 
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aaenciies are operating as field staffs to generate aggregate data 
SIS Sd S^iSSifying national or state trends ^-^eya^ not 
Sovidina staff services to the operating arms of the Enplc^t 
SSSS?^ l?a result, planning is left to those least enable of ■ 
understandijw catplicated information gathering systems and^^ 
SSoSSS ^identifying demand or skills shortage occu£iS&ons, 
or for making occupaticyial forecasts. - • 

The sane report also pointed', out that "the^presence of employers 
on acSso^^tees and'counciis d^es not assure the generation 
of loSl labor market information. Based on interviews with more 
?Ln^ eSoyS in 14 cities, it was conclt»ded that' most employers 
^oJ^icSpational projections and ^a^e fittle ^..leg of 
ccwnunity labor ^market needs, as differentiated f^^^ °^ . 

tiieir indi vidual firms. "Everyone seems to agree, the report . 

^SS enployers should pai^ticipate in the planning P^f5^J^ 
Snil maSpo^ progran^' but if indivic^ual employers dopot 
foreSsts aSdIo ^t have much knc^ledge of^^o^er'^^ 
rSouirenents other than their cwn, the question as to hw they should 
Sf^SS^^ry -pertinent indeed.; . Certainly,' the ad^tifon of two 
S SSe irSSe?fSln advisory conni^ is -^^^to^^f . 
much help to planners in ida;itifying training occuparClons, otner . 
.S those tMt the employers knew about in tfteir cvm firms. ■. . . _ 

-The fact is that th? provision of. labor market information to. 
local'Sn^ties'^d ^'acc^lished i-^f^^^g^SlJarch 
time if trair^ state, regional and Iqcal ^rtploynient Ser^^oerg|eg^ 
STs^atSScs staff were given the assignment It, is dorf3^ul tMt 
wS^Sr a. long as such perscxmel are .considered field staff . 
tS BuSau of Labor Statistics. It is, encouraging, hcwever, 
tSt^ STof state CETA funds (not local priim sponsor' funds) . 
2S b^q^eS, in soTB states at least, to fin^ the generation- 
S p5SIsSs~of much needed; loca!^ labor market information. 

'Oie "New M^ans" ' . " ■ ' 

Bie "New ffeans" euggestk in tHr Boundless Besouroe would be a 
tri-pSite^mSl, ^coSsting K^f representatives ot education the 
J^iZ- th4 "cctnnuhity"* (presumably parerits, students and 

every el^t of failure as well as success. "^-^ ^ 

telvina essentially on oonmunity initiative," counciL. functions 
would iiSSde -SS the'^r^dering pf services .<^rectly to You^^' 
Th^Werinq' of functions of established institutions-partic- 
SLi? ^rrploying enterprises, ^f-^l^S^kX""^^ 

ag^cies, apd families. "21 Council agenda would include. 
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1. Counseling — Advic5e to Students 
2.. The Developtent of local Occupational Information 
^' StS'^^^^'^ °^ ^^^^ '^l^^t service and PoUo^-UE, 



4. 



A^o^t of career Education and Education-E^rience 

• ^SSj:??n°^J;^''''f^°"^^ interchan^s (or new nethods of 
alternating education and experience) . ' 

There is no doubt that there is a need for an 'assessment of 

S^"^ ^"^"T^ ^^^^^ ^ facilitate the LS^SS^^eS ^ 
school and work. In fact, such an assessnent should tecoSS^ 
bef^ a new institution is iitiposed on those* alreac^ exiSna i^ 
'^■l''^^^''. activities suggestS^ftS^^^sS 
S2S^rSL??r''°".°°^"''^ "^Sdy being perfoS^ a " 
hS wS^l fvS?^ pouncils, but reliable information on 

new well exLsting mechanisins are working is woefully lackina 

o? ^"'f'l'^f youth'unenploS^t rSsT^r the 
of. special Dobs for youth, are an indication of poorly 
youth are teing prepared for work, beg the question. Hiqh unerolov^ 
Kent rates (for youth^older workers, or -individuSs in^SeS^S 
Sf^S^^^'^ ^ f reflection of econordc conditions, ^he ' 
5S SSeSi'S'^f J '"^V"^ be more of an indicaSi. of • 

J^l ^^ T^ ° ^ transitional process rather than the absence of 
one What is needed is evidence that "poos^ii^tion" (S il 
directly attributable to school deficieJSSf^^^flSiff actor 

easieJ^t^'^mSSfl^n^f?'^ "^l would be i^ach I 

easier to martial local support for cotmunity^ork education councils. 
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4. Cm:iAL ISSUES 



In Section II of this paper, seven issues relating to ideas and 
.assurptions underlying the ^proposed establishmsnt of cxxrinunity--work 
education councils were identified. They were as foiled: 

1. Are the causes of youth unenplqyinent economic in nature, 
and if so, how can manipulation of the educaticmal system 
result in a lower youth unenplqyment rate? 

2. Is the reason v*iy more adults do not seek educational 
renewal, caused by isolatiOT between education and the work 
sector /or is there a lack of demand on the part of adults 
for reenrollment in ec^cation and retraining progrcp:is? 

3. Can "oollaborationV as opposed to "cooperation" between' 
education and other institutions at the connuniiY level take 
place under existing conditions, or would there have to be a 
groundswell of public demand -for the sharing of educational 
responsibilities? ^^.-^ i ^ 

4. Should not the term "coiiWity" be xtore clfearly defined if 
the proposed councils are to\iitiate activities in such areas 

^ as the generation of local laHij/ market information and place- 
ment? 

5. From the federal point of view, wouldn't there have to be 
joint funding of councils in order that no one segment of the 
comrunity would exert undue influence on council policy and ^ 
decisions? , , ' 

6. Is there sufficient concern on the part of the general 
•"'^^ public, enployers, parents and students regarding the transition 
^ from school to work (and work to school) to promote genuine 

interest in the establishment of oonwunity-work education <x)uncils 



^ 7., Who or vAiat ag^i^ or group would be responsible for 
establishing councils>^o would be selected for membership, 
and v*iat would be the ba^s for selectiai— public relations (or 
advocacyh expertise, or botli? 

The above can b^s\i)sumed into four major issues: (1) Conntunity 
Interest; (2) the Question of Illation; (3) the Question of Poor 
Preparation; and (4) the Federal Role. Each are discussed belov. 

Cq^ptunity Interest • ^ 

The proposal for the establishment of coninunity-work education 
councils is based on the assunnption that the general public is deeply 
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concemed with the question of education-work poiicies—that individuals 
in their private capacities as parents and citizens are donanding a new 
approach to the transiticxi between school and work and/or between work 
and other adult roles and school. While it is true that there is, a 
great deal of ooncern' about the quality of the educational systera in 
general, there is little ^evidence to indicate that this specific issue 
is of priority concem to parents, students, civic leaders ^nd others 
v?ho represent the public interest. Few blane the educational system 
for hi^ uneartployment rates, -and few unenplqyed youths blaite tl^eir 
inability to obtain entry- level positions on deficiencies in the 
educational system. In other words, either ri^tly or wrongly, pec^le 
are not conscibios of the problan. If this is indeed the^jcase, the 
outlook for establishing t:ri-partJ.te councils, primarily orx the 
initiative of comnunities acting as v^ole, is^ not bri^t. Ihe 
evidence seems tp indicate that the major iitt:etus for the fomation 
of indusCry-educaticn councils has come fron the business sector—not 
from the general public. 

The Question of Isolation 

The charge that education and^e work sector are totally 
isolated frcxn one another is an exaggeration. Two out of three ^ 
moribers of loc^l school boards are represent:atives of manageirent, and 
a significant number are members of labor unions. Vfell over 100,000 
businessmen and labor representatives serve on advisory cotinittees 
to schools and school dist:ricts, and the oontiributions of industry 
to educaticn amount to well over $200 million a year. The number of 
advisory oommittees to vocational educaticn alone is i^excess of 
20,000 and industiry (and to a lesser extent labor) officials are 
enthusiastically supporting the development of career education 
programs. It may be that ocnnunication betaveen education and t±e 
work sector could be iirproved, but it is not acciarate to state that 
they operate in total isolation. The crucial qi:estlon is vrtiether ' 
it is advisable to si:perirTpose anotlier council over the maze of 
catmittees and councils that already exist, or to seek improveirent 
in the operation of presently existing mechanisms. 

The Question of Poor Preparation 

The charge that students ^e not well prepared to make the 
luransition from school to work is not often sipported with facts. 
Most of the arguments in sipport of this allegation-^-high youth 
unemployment rates, the existence of special jc±)s for youth, 
reslurictfiye labor standards' legislation — are unrelated to the educ- 
ational process or to the interaction jDetween education and the 
work sector. Wliat is needed is evidence that student inability 
to obtain jcfcs is directly related to deficiencies in school or 
school-wDrk programs. Perhaps, before a new institution is fomBd, 
an assessment/ sjigild be made of presently existing school-work 
linkages aJr^e^innTunity level. The results of such an assessment 
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would provide (^jec±ive information regarding the -strengths and 
cteficiencies of existing systems, and' the basis for ^ssible future 
action. 



Ths Federal Role . 

The objective of the pilot projec± is to encourage the formation 
of community work-education councils without at the same time creatiTig 
the iitpressicn that the project is, in, Paul Barton's words, "just 
another avenue for -obtaining federal support." Furthermore, sauce 
.the councils will not necessarily have objectives, in the traditional 
'sense of that term, but will "discover purpose in the course. of 
e}<periencing activity," federal evaluation efforts will be difficult.. 
Finally, since it is hoped that the councils will be cartnunity 
initiated (with only a small nudge frem the federaMgovemment) , 
there doesn't appear to be a federal role Over andSbove the initial 
funding of the project and consortium. About all 'interested federal 
officials can do is sit back and wait for a year or two before going 
in to see whether any of the. possible "results," hyj^ottiesized by 
Barton, have actually happened. . \ ' 
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